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==  UDGING from the expressions 

* of those who were assembled 
at the Architectural Museum 
on the 8th inst. to assist at 
the presentation of the prizes 
for stone and wood carving, 
it would seem that the im- 
‘portance of enabling the work- 
man to individualize himself 
is becoming more generally 
felt than was, even lately, the 
case, and that there is reason 
to hope he will gradually 
obtain those opportunities of 
cultivating his mind and his 
eye which have long been 
possessed by the workmen of 
foreign countries, and have 
given them immense advan- 
tages. ‘If we would elevate the English work- 
man,” says Mr. M. D. Wyatt, in his lately 








“published “Report on Furniture and Decora- 


tion inthe late Paris Universal Exhibition” (re- 
urging opinions we have advocated for years), 
“we must recognize some other stimulant to 
his energies than beer; we must provide mu- 
seums for him, where, as at Marlborough House, 
he may see what others have done before him, 
and better than him, in his own trade; we must 
get some free libraries, where he may be able to 
go and improve himself; we must put some 
better and more ideal monuments than we 
already have into our public streets, spending 
more money upon their art, and less upon the 
quantity of materials of which they are made; 
we must, in short, educate his eye, and, through 
his eye, his mind, by giving him access to the 
best models of fine and industrial art. Providing 
‘libraries to which access can be obtained during 
portions of the day only by payment, or by 
making previous formal application, and mu- 
seums.and galleries open from ten till four three 
days in the week, is a complete mockery to the 
artizan. If such places cannot be opened on a 
Sunday, either some arrangements must be made 
for lighting them up in the evenings, and open- 
ing them till dark in the summer, or we must be 
content with the very limited development of 
his manufacturing capabilities which now falls 
to the lot of the British workman.” 


Our artizans are as open to instruction and 
cultivation as those of other countries—as eager 
for both—and will make as good a return for the 
pains bestowed ; but they have not had fair 
play: acquirement and improvement have been 
rendered impossible, and great wonder has been 
expressed that they had not acquired. In the 
Report: to which we have just now referred,—a 
report full of knowledge and sound criticism, and 
which we cannot too strongly recommend to all 
our readers,*—where, speaking of theremarkable 
cabinet of the style of Louis XIV. manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Jackson and Graham, and 
rewarded with a gold medal of honour, the 
reporter gives a list of those who have eo-ope- 
rated in its execution,—and how does this list 
begin? Thus :— 

“ Designer—M. Bugene Prignot, who has 
now been principal designer to the firm for six 
years, 

* Printed by Geo. E. Eyre and William Spottiswoode, for her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office ; together with Reports on th General 
Management. by Henry Cole, 0.B. previously mentioned ; on the 
Fine Arta Arrangements, by R. Redgrave, RiA,; on the Indus- 
trial Arrangements, by Richard Thompson; on Birmingham 
Manufactures, by George Wallis ; a very elaborate series of expe- 
Timents on various Colonial Woods, by Captain Fowke, showing 


Some remarkable results, &c,&c. Mr. Wallis’s Report contains 
Much that deserves consideration. ” 





Modellers—M. Carrier, who modelled the 
caryatides; M. Protat, who modelled the 
figures on the top of the glass frame, and some 
other portions ; M. Phenix, who modelled nearly 
the whole of the flowers and ornaments.” 
And one of the carvers is Claudio Colombo. 
Under the circumstances, it may be “a subject 
for congratulation, rather than for carping or 
regret, that foreigners of such talent as is pos- 
sessed by Messrs. Prignot, Carrier, Protat, 
Phenix, and Colombo should be at work amongst 
us;” but surely it is none that manufacturers 
should be obliged to go abroad for art-workmen, 
as they continue to assert they are. 

Again, when certain plaques of porcelain were 
required, by the manufacturers last named, to be 
painted with figures and amorini, for the fur- 
niture they were preparing, it was not thought 
possible to have them successfully painted on 
the china in England, so the slabs were sent to 
the royal manufactory at Sévres. There, how- 
ever, the artists were so overtaxed to prepare 
for their own display in the Great Exhibition, 
that, after keeping the slabs three months, 
they were at a late period returned untouched. 
It is true, in this dilemma, they were sent to 
Mr. Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, who had 
engaged four students, partly educated in the 
art schools at the Potteries, and partly at 
Marlborough House, by one of whom, Mr. Grey, 
these plaques were painted in a style of excel- 
lence that leaves little room for regret that 
they were returned from Sévres: but even 
then they were designed by French artists ! 

Surely this is all very disgraceful to our 
rulers ;—not exactly to those of the present day, 
because machinery is now in motion which is 
gradually putting us into a better position ; but 
to those who went before. 

Even now, however, they show strangely at 
times the opinion they entertain of the value of art 
in manufacture. We'will take one example, and 
that shall be the huge building of iron and glass 
which is being erected at this moment for the 
Royal Commissioners of 1851, on the Kensington 
Gore estate, and is intended for the exhibition 
of the Marlborough House collections—the 
Trade Collection, presented to the Royal Com- 
mission by various exhibitors, at the close of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851; the Patent 
Museum; the Educational Museum; and the 
Museum’ of Animal Produce, formed at the 
Society of Arts, in conjunction with the Royal 
Commission. It is 266 feet long, 126 feet 
wide, and is in three equal spans, covered by 
three elliptical roofs, all at the same height 
from the ground, like three huge boilers placed 
side by side. The shell is formed of flat iron 
uprights, filled in with boarding. Messrs. 
Young and Co. who are the contractors for the 
works, claim in the newspapers the exelusive 
credit of the design: Sir William Cubitt over- 
looks them, and there is a resident engineer 
acting on behalf of the commissioners. Of the 
construction we say nothing, we shall give 
our readers some sections and a plan in another 
number; nor of the effect of the interior just 
now, and the probable want of light in great 
part of it: our immediate object is to direct the 
attention of the commissioners, before it be too 


ilate, to the exterior, which, if carried out in 


accordance with the drawing, will discredit all 
who are concerned in it, and be an eyesore and 
injury, so long as it remains. Its ugliness is 





unmitigated : never was a beautiful sward, 
where the daisies blossom and trees and shrubs 
| put forth their leaves and branches and flowers 
in forms of beauty unapproachable by man, so 
| vilely disfigured. We know nothing with which 
_to compare it. Railway sheds and locomotive 
-depéts have often some little bit of art or taste 
ahout them, but here there is nothing: up one 
side and down the other, all is blank and 
offensive. No squatter in the Back-woods, no 
, New Zealand savage, would erect a structure so 





hangings, bronzes, and jewellery. 


utterly and indefensibly ugly. If the Martborough 
House authorities retain their Chamber af 
Horrors,—their examples of “what to avoid,” 
when they get into their new quarters, 
Mr. Cole’s first act must be to have a model 
made of this Museum itself. Seriously and 
earnestly, we do hope that the Royal Com- 
missioners will call in some artist to their aid, 
and endeavour to improve the appearance of 
this ugly result of the *51 Bxhibition, whether 
it is to be called “temporary ” or not. 

Our Government. generally, now that peace is 
restored, must turn their attention to its arts, 
and should grudge no money, spare no pains, in 
the work of education and refinement. It will 
pay even financially. Ask our Manchester 
people what they expend in France for patterns,: 
learn the statisties of the Paris trade in paper- 
Why, it has 
been shown that last year Paris alone occupied 
nearly 30,000 workmen in cabinet-making, and 
produced work worth about three and a quarter 
millions sterling, aud that about one-third of all 
that is made in France is for exportation. Many 
things go to produce superiority. ‘The work- 
men of France in a department of manufactures 
where they beat us industrially, “are intelligent, 
quiek-sighted, clean-handed, and for the most 
part they work in light, cheerful ateliers, with 
flowers, or casts, or engravings about them. 
The value of such premises, commercially, says 
the reporter, is not yet half sufficiently appre- 
ciated in this country.” 

It is not, indeed. ‘ Don’t talk such nonsense 
to me,” says many a Mr. Bull even now- 
“flowers and engravings for workmen, indeed 
why, J do without flowers and engraxings-— 
never think of having such things; and why 
should they have them?” ‘Fortunately, Mr. 
Bull, some of your children are wiser than you, 
and are beginning to see the Usefulness of the 
Beautiful. 

Let us go back to the meeting, which has 
induced these observations. 

It was the first meeting for the present 
session, and was held on ‘the evening of 
Monday, the 7th instant, at the Museum in 
Canon-row, Westminster, for the special pur- 
pose of presenting the prizes for carving in 
stone and wood to artist-workmen, announced 
last year. These are the first prizes which have 
been offered in connection with this Institution, 
and great interest was evinced on the occasign 
of their presentation. The meeting was very 
fully attended, and many ladies were present 
The chair was occupied by Professor Cockerell, 
R.A. who was supported by Mr. A. B. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. G. G. Scott, Mr. Clut- 
ton, Sir Walter James, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Christian, Mr. Raphael Brandon, 
Mr. Burges, Rev. Dr. Biber, Rev. Charles 
Boutell, &c. &c. The first prize, for stone 
carving, the sum of five guineas, being the gift 
of Mr. Ruskin, was by that gentleman pre- 
sented, with an appropriate address, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Sandilands. The subject which had been 
named for competition was a capital, to be 
enriched with foliage, figures, flowers, and 
animals. Mr. Sandilands’ design exhibited oyi- 
ginality, coupled with singular spirit and free- 
dom of execution. The first prize, for wood 
carving, also the sum of five guineas, the 
gift of the Museum Committee, was presented 
by the chairman to Mr. John Baldwin, for a 
wreath of holly, boldly cut in relief: wpon a 
panel. The chairman also presented .second 
prizes, contributed by a member pf the oom- 
mittee, to Messrs. George Galpin and William 
Forsyth, for some very clever carving in stone 
and wood. It was announced ‘that :attested 
certificates of their having severally received 
these prizes would he also presented by the 
committee to the suceessful candidates. 

The important position now oceupied by the 





| Architectural Museum, its special «walue to 
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architectural workmen and students, and the 
great advantages to be derived from the system 
of offering prizes for competition in works in 
stone, = lt and metal, were set forth in a 
series of able addresses from the chairman, 
Mr. G. G. Scott, Mr. A. B. Beresford Hope, 
Sir Walter James, Rev. Dr. Biber, and Mr. 
Digby Wyatt. 

Mr. Beresford Hope said he felt a peculiar pleasure 
and interest in then addressing the meeting, because he 
had been present at the meeting a year before, at which 
the idea of such prizes for artizans was first started, and 
that was itself the proposal of a working man, thrown 
out at the meeting in question, and cheerfully and 
immediately taken up by the committee of the 
museum. Thanks to the liberality of the committee, of 
Mr. Ruskin, and of Mr. Godwin, the idea was thrown 
into a tangible form, and the present gathering now 
saw the results, in the admirable and spirited carvings 
before it. The speaker then dilated upon tte working 
men’s position rightly understood being in reality that 
of the artist within the limits of his proper employ- 
ment. The meeting had heard some true obscrvations 
that evening upon the foolishness of spending money 
on ugly nicknacks—whose next possessor would pro- 
bably sell them,—rather than on permanent works of 
artistic beauty. This was undoubted : but, on the other 
hand, it would be a great mistake to neglect 
design in any accessory of furniture. The same feel- 
ing of beauty which leads to the cultivation of archi- 
tectural art, leads equally to gracefulness of form 
being sought in all objects of manufacture ; and if it 


“were neglected in these, it was impossible to expect 


it in the former. Services of plate are necessities of 
the time, and, therefore, they may just as well be 
graceful in their design. So treated, they will not 
cost more than if they were clumsy and ungainly. In 
fact, the same rule applied to such things which ex- 
isted in regard to houses, and so on, all of which might 
in the course of things probably come into the market 
sooner or later; but yet a house did not the sooner 
slip out of its owner’s hands because it was the work 
of a Cockerell or a Scott, than because it was 
one of those in Baker-street or Upper Harley-street. 
‘He had a few days before been visiting Minton’s 
manufactory, and had observed the carefulness with 
which every leaf was modelled after nature in his 
porcelain. So extensive was the field into which the 
artisan might carry the art feeling, if rightly directed. 
Of the natural capacity for art which existed in 
many minds, he had a striking instance to show that 
night, in a miniature group in alabaster (which he 
exhibited), being a copy of Mr. Lough’s “‘ Mourners,” 
executed by a lad of eighteen, in a remote village in 
Derbyshire, who had never seen a work of art in his life, 
and had only a knife and two small chisels to work it 
with. For his model the youth had only a wretched 
woodcut of the original in a periodical, which merely 
gave one side, so that he had to supply the other from 
his own imagination. In conclusion, he had only to 
say, “ Forwards, and God speed them.” 

Mr. Digby Wyatt observed that the monuments 
of ancient days, both classical and medizval, had de- 
rived much of their beauty, and of the peculiar tech- 
nical excellence manifested in their construction, from 
the concentration in one individual of the capacities 
of the designer and the chief worker,—the real 
“magister operum,” or “ master of the works.” In 
periods when one type of form alone was dominant, 
and when each generation was content to tread with 
but little deviation in the footsteps of its predecessor, 

nalities was both possi- 
ble and indispensable to success. In the present day 
the case was quite different,—the identity of the 
workman was, to a great extent, lost sight of in the 
general arrangements made with contractors and 
builders; while the necessity of studying how to 
supply the wants, real and factitious, of a complicated 
social and intellectual system, left the architect but 
little time to himself to become technically or prac- 
tically informed, either as to the details of skilful 
workmanship, or the individual capabilities of those 
cultivated artisans who had qualified themselves to 
occupy a neutral ground between the domain of the 
mechanic and that of the regularly educated artist. 
Mr. Wyatt hailed, therefore, with great pleasure, and 
with confident anticipations of present and future use- 
fulness, the tendency in which the council of the 
Architectural Museum were so zealously moving. In 
drawing ther, and, as it were, into one focus, the 
employer, the designer, and the producer, they were, 
he conceived, serving the best interests of art, and 
supplying the best antidote that could be devised for 
the estrangement of classes, ends, and aims, incident 
to the adoption of that rigid division of labour no 
doubt to a great extent indispensable to our present 
national, social, and commercial position. Much as 
the architect no doubt had to learn from the work- 


human life squandered; and yet how constantly did 
they recognise the skill of the workman misapplied ; 
nature imitated conventionally where a more truthful 
rendering would have been far more appropriate and 
beautiful; or the most graceful imitation of her ex- 
quisite forms spoilt for want of a little knowledge of 
the laws of symmetrical arrangement, and the proper 
introduction of those architectural forms which gave 
order and regularity to what, without them, could 
but assume a vague and purposeless aspect. 

The speaker drew attention to the excellent work- 
ing of the system adopted for developing the powers 
of the workman in the Government drawing-school in 
the parish of St. Martin, probably the most im- 
portant locality in Paris. In that district the artists 
and “ fabricants”’ of various trades had elected them- 
selves into committees, the duty of which was to 
attend by turns in the evenings, and to point out both 
to the masters of the school, and to the students fre- 
quenting it, the especial requirements they desired to 
see supplied by the course of study they might be 
enabled to point out. Thus, a master who might 
allow his apprentices to attend the school of an 
evening, would have an opportunity of educating 
them as it were to his hand: thus the artist or 
designer would know exactly whom to point out as 
most eligible to carry into execution any composition 
he might make ; and thus the workman would rise in 
his own self-respect, and in the esteem of his em- 
ployer, while at the same time he would learn to 
understand the business, on his perfection in the 
higher branches of which his.ultimate success in life 
would obviously mainly depend. The consequences 
of such a practice of technical instruction, and such a 
drawing together of master, artist, and workman, 
were excellently illustrated in the late Exposition at 
Paris, of which, no donbt, many then present had 
been careful students. It must have been impossible 
for any such to avoid recognising the fact, that tech- 
nical dexterity had never reached a higher pitch than 
it had now attained ; and that if our productions were 
not all that they should be, the blame could not, with 
justice, be saddled upon the shoulders of the operative. 
Whenever his intellectual necessities and cravings 
should be rightly understood and fittingly supplied in 
this country, and not until then, could a just and 
rational hope be entertained, that a pure and self- 
consistent style of art would be inaugurated amongst 


us. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell, as acting chairman of 
the committee, then read the list of the lectures to be 
delivered during the present session, and he also an- 
nounced that a prize of ten guineas would be given for 
stone carving by Mr. Ruskin, and a similar prize of 
ten guineas for wrought iron by the committee of the 
museum, at the opening of the first session of next 
year. 

An art-workman (Mr. Ash, a worker in brass and 
iron) then spoke rather strongly against the form in 
which the subject for the prize for wrought iron was 
set forth. He reprobated strongly its being described 
as in the style of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, as tending to fetter the invention of the 
competitors. He said that Mr. Ruskin had made his 
a subject of the nineteenth century by prescribing sub- 
jects illustrative of the Crimean war, and had also 
stated that possibly the works of the competitors 
might be used in conjunction as the monument of 
some of those who had fallen in that war, and he 
(Mr. Ash) suggested that the iron screen might form 
a grille round such a monument, but if so, it should 
be a work, not of the thirteenth, but of the nineteenth 


century. 

Mr. Hope then explained what he imagined was 
the meaning of the committee in this condition, viz, 
that as the end of the thirteenth century was pre- 
eminently a period in which ornamental wrought-iron 
work had been practised successfully, and on true 
principles, this was chosen as giving merely a guiding 
type, but that the work should be (subject to such a 
leading idea) worked out by reference to nature, 
whose types are happily the same in the nineteenth 
as in the thirteenth century, and that it should prac- 
tically be a work purely of the nineteenth century, 
though reference had, to keep the competitors to a 
leading idea, been made to the period of the best 
specimens of ancient work of the same kind. Sir 
Walter James made some remarks on the same sub- 
ject, and Mr. Ruskin made an interesting speech on 
the influence of the works of former ages on those of 
our own. 

Mr. Cockerell also made some remarks on authority 
in matters of art, and its great importance, so long as 
we remained without a distinctive style of our own ; 
but added, that we are on the look out for the advent 
of that great genius who is to generate such a style. 


Mr. Digby Wyatt, following on the same sub- 





man, the latter was no less likely to benefit from in- 
creased opportunities of contact. Nothing was more 


painful than to see labour thrown away : it was like | 


ject, observed, that the barest allusion to an original 
“art of the nineteenth century” was a trumpet 
call to those who, like himself, lived in the day 
dream that such a consummation might some day 





a 
TT 


be realised. He confessed, however, that while he 
recognised, in the very discords which raged between 
the partizans of ancient styles, and more especially in 
the infinite multiplication around us through photo. 
graphy, engraving, casting, &c. of models of eye 
conceivable kind, the advent of an eclectic style, he 
could scarcely yet anticipate an original one. Tt was 
a popular fallacy to imagine that any one, though even 
a heaven-born genius, could awaken humanity to new 
life. Great revolutions in liberty, letters, or art had 
been invariably wrought by the momentum of great 
instincts of mankind. The genius who embodied jn 
new forms the exigencies of a great movement, floated 
rather upon the breast of the wave than stirred its 
resistless force to motion. He confessed that he could 
not as yet recognise symptoms of that great move. 
ment which he had no doubt would sooner or later 
modify the architecture, if not any of the other arts, of 
this country. He believed, however, that the only 
way in which successful novelty could be now achieved 
was not to neglect the past, but rather to study its 
elements more profoundly ; to distil its spirit, and to 
throw away the exhausted residuum. The artist’s 
path was clear: he had firstly to know; secondly, to 
equal ; and thirdly, to surpass antiquity: that done 
the Future might take care of itself. , 
Mr. Scott afterwards briefly stated that the views 
of the committee had been fully expressed by Mr, 
Hope; that they had only named an ancient type as a 
means of keeping the competitors together, as, if 
they were all working in different directions, and with 
different aims, it would be most difficult to compare 
their works; but that, subject to such a guiding idea, 
each might strike out as boldly in his own line as he 
might think fit. Mr. Scott also announced that 


and subsequently proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, in very complimentary terms. 

Mr. Cockerell responded to this in a very feeling 
and interesting speech, taking occasion, from what Mr. 
Scott had said, to claim for the artist and the artificer a 
high rank among those to whom honour is due—a 
position fairly ranking with the statesman and the 
general—and quoted “the noble words of Isaiah,” 
which rank together in the same sentence the captain, 
the honourable man, the counsellor, the cunning 
artificer, and the eloquent orator. This led him to 
compare the honour due to the artist with that paid 
to the Crimean heroes (a subject of such painful 
interest, that he was unable to proceed with it), He 
concluded by expressing his thanks to the committee 
for inviting him, and his hope that he might on a 
future occasion form one of their body, a wish which 
was responded to by acclamation by all of the com- 
mittee present. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to 
the donors of the prizes. 

This may be considered the most successful, 
and also the most promising meeting which has 
been held at the Architectural Museum. It 
can scarcely fail to stimulate the committee to 
even greater exertions; while, on the other 
hand, it affords conclusive proof that those 
exertions are appreciated, and will be productive 
of the most important results. This museum 
ought to rank with our national institutions: 
and, indeed, its public utility and value have 
been recognised by the Government in a grant 
of 100/. as a subscription for the current year. 
It is to be hoped that this grant may be, not 
only continued, but increased; and that more 
extended means may enable the committee to 
develope the full capabilities of their museum. 








OLD LONDON. 
THE OXFORD ARMS INN. 


Tue Oxford Arms Inn, in Warwick-lane, 
Newgate-street, London, is one of the best 
specimens of the old London inns now remail- 
ing in the metropolis. It is situate at the end 
of a narrow street called Oxford Arms-passage, 
going out of the west side of Warwick-lane, 
and southward of Warwick-square and the old 
College of Physicians. 

At the end of Oxford Arms passage you 
observe a red brick pedimented facade of the 
—_ of Charles II. surmounting a gateway 
eading into the inn-yard, which has on three 
of its sides two rows of wooden galleries, with 
exterior staircases leading to the chambers 00 
each floor, the fourth side being occupied by 
stabling built against part of old London-wall. 
This house was an inn by the sign of the 
Oxford Arms before the Fire of London, m 
which it must have been consumed, but it ya 
to have been rebuilt on the model of the former 





building, and but for some modern vehicles 


Mr. Hope had offered a second prize for ironwork,’ 
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OLD LONDON: THE OXFOKD ARMS INN, WARWICK-LAN#. 





standing in the yard, one might not unreasonably | 
expect to meet there a band of the Nevill’s men- | 
at-arms in their red coats, embroidered front | 
and back with the bear and ragged staff, and to | 

prick and carry | 


get as much meat as one coul 
away on a long dagger. 


Mr. Peter Cunningham has collected in his | 


“Handbook of London” nearly all that is to be 
found about this place. He notices a bas-relief 
of Guy Earl of Warwick, with the date 1668 
ae it, at the corner of Newgate-street and 

arwick-lane, but some think the figure might as 
well represent a celebrated carcase-butcher in the 
nel hbouring market of Newgate. Mr. Allen 
(“History of London,” vol. ili. p. 571) says 
that it represents Richard Nevill, the king- 
maker: The sculpture was restored in 1817 by 
. Deykes, architect, as appears by an inscrip- 
tion upon it, 

Stow says,—-“‘Then is Eldencse-lane, which 
stretcheth north to the high-street of Newgate- 
market : the same is now called Warwick-lane, 
of an ancient house there built by an Earl of 

arwick, and was since called Warwick-inn. 

7 It is in record called a messuage in Eldenese- 

“ in the a of St. Sepulchre. In the 28th 
= ‘ i. Cicille, Duchess of Warwick, 
18 Hen 2 ‘ o oa Cal. Ing. post mortem, 

our years previously, Henry Beaucham 

Duke of Warwick, husband of Cecilia, had diet 
seized of an inn, with six houses, sixteen shops, 
and one toft, in Gledenes-lane, in the parish of 


St. Sepulchre.— 
Hen. VE. p. 298. Cal. Ing. post mortem, 24 


And a few years earlier, Richard Beauch 
me of Warwick, father of Duke on * had 
ed, seized of the same, in the seventeenth year 


of the same reign.— 
17 Hen. VI. p. 191. Cal. Ing. post mortem, 


Stow also says,— Tread that in the 36th 
a VI. the greater estates of the realm 
called up to London, Richard Nevill, 


king maker), came with 


ing 
Farl of Warwick (the ki 
600 men, all in red jackets, embroidered with 


ragged staves before and behind, and was 
lodged in Warwick-lane, in whose house there 
was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and 
every tavern was full of his meat; for he that 
had any acquaintance in that house, might have 
there as much of sodden and roast meat as he 
could prick and carry on a long dagger.” 

Of the Oxford Arms Inn, the Handbook gives 
us an advertisement from the Loudon Gazette 
of March, 1672-3, No. 762: “ These are to give 
notice, that Edward Bartlett, Oxford carrier, 
hath removed his inn, in London, from the 
Swan, at Holborn-bridge, to the Oxford Arms, 
in Warwick-lane, where he did inn before the 
fire; his coaches and waggons going forth on 
their usual days;—Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. He hath also a hearse, with all things 
convenient, to carry a corpse to any part of 
England.” 

The Handbook says, too, that at the Oxford 
Arms, in Warwick-lane, lived John Roberts, 
the bookseller, from whose shop issued the 
majority of the squibs and libels on Pope. 


The Oxford Arms was not, however, part of 
the Earl of Warwick’s house ; as it belongs, and 
has belonged of old time to the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s. It is now and has been for many 
years past occupied by Mr. Edward Sherman, 
the veteran coach proprietor, who is also the 
spirited builder and worthy landlord of the 
Queen’s Hotel, formerly the Bull and Mouth, 
in St. Martin’s-le-grand. The houses of the 
Canons Residentiary of St. Paul’s adjoin 
the Oxford Arms on the south, and part of 
London Wall is still remaining in the court- 
yard of those houses. There is a door from the 
Oxford Arms leading into one of the back yards 
of the residentiary houses, which is said to 
have been found useful during the riots of 
1780, for facilitating the escape of Roman 
Catholics, who then frequented the Oxford 
Arms, from the fury of the mob, by enabling 
them to pass into the residentiary houses; for 
which reason, as is said, by a clause always in- 





serted in the leases of the Oxford Arms, that 
door is forbidden to be closed up. 








THE CONDITION OF DUBLIN. 

EnteRine this city by the regular approach, 
which is now limited to one station, the traveller 
is struck with the wondrous beauty of all that 
meets his eye, until he is housed at the Shel- 
burne or the Gresham, or some other of the fine 
hotels which await him with open portals. 

At first, on nearing land, the hills of Howth 
and the Dublin range form a fine amphitheatre, 
encircling a rich, undulating, and verdant plain 
central within which is situated the ancient 
capital, Eblana. 

There are, it is true, two harbours, Howth, 
eight miles distant, and Kingstown, seven 
miles, both having railroads; but the latter is 
by far the most capacious and the more easily 
made. These facilities, and the beauties of the 
adjacent country, vicinal to the scenic perfec- 
tions of the county of Wicklow, have planted 
at that locality a large town and population. 
Thence, to Dublin, a continuous succession of 
towns or villas occupy the expanse, which, thirty 
years back, was but pasture or rocky down. 

On other sides, too, the suburbs have been 
extended for miles; in the direction of Rathmines, 
fully a mile and a half, and about a mile towards 
Donnybrook ; both situated southward, as far as 
the brook dignified by the title of the river 
Dodder. Beyond this, again, the whole ‘eer 
plain to the mountain foot is studded wit 
villas, numerous enough to accommodate a 
redoubled population. 

Nothing can be more captivating, at a first 
view on a fine day, than the aspect of all that 
is described,—the teeming a and fine ter- 
races of Kingstown, the just -placed, well- 
shrubbed, solid-built, oft-recurring villas, the 
glorious sea, and land views, and not least, the 
genial air. ; 

So, on passing the great leading thorough- 
fares, the eye is fascinated by squares of extent 
not to be equalled in any city ; causeways, open, 
garnished with bordering shops; emporiums of 
commerce, buildings judiciously placed (a rare 
accident in capitals), and a river ed 
anywhere for its quay-walls of granite, 
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Such is the impression made by a first day’s 
experience. Afterwards, the wanderer having 
seen the principal points, searches further: he 
enetrates into the back settlements of trade, 
into the Liberty, formerly the seat of manufac- 
ture, famous for the produetion of the texture 
ealled “ poplin.” Here vanish all the visiotis 
inspired by the first meee and ithpressions. 
Houses, once occupied by merchatits, factors, 
and negociators, are in a- miserable state of de- 
cadence. Ware and store houses, dwellings and 
stables—all are in a ae dévaying condi- 
tion. Streets, lanes; éourtts of dwellings hitherto 
occupied by the working classes, keep pace with 
the sinking state of the factories which fed 
them : still tenanted, they are unglazed in many 
cases; but in all, the resort of a raee unsts- 
tained by the conti#uous exertion and returns 
of industrial art. The old iron and material 
booths look more rusty, and the rag-shops more 
ragged than ever. Dublin is no longer a manu 
facturing town. They make atid miend boots 
and shoes, it is true; but their chief su in 
these commodities até deduced ftom Netting- 
ham; so of ready-made lothes, of eatthenwarte; of 
china and glass, of cloth,—nay, their very fuel : 
these are chiefly dfawn from England, whilst 
Ireland teems with coal, wool, flax; and all the 
rimary elements of industry! Departed isthe 
lor manufactory, and with it the wealth dedi 
cible therefrom,—even the linen factory, oncé 
notorious for its grand civie hall, as-also for the 
independence of its numerous faetors :—this 
trade has been transferred to the flourishing 
commercial town of Bélfast, ad the building is 
now occupied as bartééks: } ood houses 
in neighbouring stteéts, formerly the residences 
of factors, places Whete many latye féftunes 
have been amassedyaré GOnsigned to tesidentiary 
pauperism in singlé 8: 

It is thus that’ the bye streets, not twenty 
years back respectably , are descend: 
also in the scale: the north-west limb may be 
said to be palsied! Dorset-street and Summer- 
hill, even yet good streets, are shifted to minor 
trades ol pursuits: the south-west quarter is 
visibly decaying; but the Liberty, the heritage 
of the great Earl of Meath, is velly collapsed. 

There are, it is true, still some extensive 
trading firms s¢attered throughout this modern 
Palmyra,—Datey’s Brewery, Busby’s Distillery, 
and some féw others of minor note,—but the 
throwsters are gone, the shuttle still, and de- 
vastation, otily, /ooming in the distance. 

As am such a population there must be a 
considerablé provision trade, so the system of 
miutual supply goes on; but the grand relique 
of trading interest exists here chiefly in pro- 
viding the world without in that matchless 
beverage, “ Dublin stout :”—whether it be the 
excellence of the water (deduced from a moun- 
tain brook called the Tongue), or the superior 
skill of Messrs; Guinness; or Manders, or D’Arcy, 
or whether Irish malt or Irish barley be the 
better ingredients, déponent knoweth not ; but 
every one knows that the foregoing, together 
with whiskey arid provisions, forms the staple of 
this land of plenty. That plenty is reduplicated 
by improved agriculture and by amended habi- 
tutles, by encouragement to the labourer, and 
by the new lights thrown upon occupancy in- 
terests. If the emigration of idle and untaught 
hordes have lightened the burthen of poor-rates ; 
the immigration of independent proprietors and 

eomen has condticed in the highest degree to 
increase the productiveness of the land, and to 
advance the condition of the inhabitants. 

As to the country, poverty (that is, pauperism) 
is on the wane; not so in Dublin: there the 
deserted houses, late the hive of industry, are 
filled in by the evicted tribes: each cell, how- 
ever chill and tottering, is a “ refuginm 
covenant ;” and the luckless denizens of town 

ve imposed upon them the onus of eontributing 
to the rate in aid. In one poorhouse only there 
are 3;000 paupers! These are maintained at 
# cost of 38. 6d. per head per week. 

To an Irish pauper such a resort is no purga- 
pu juite the reverse: it is a sort of settlement 

c 


_— a species of ultimate inde- 
pendence: Here the corporation manages such 
riatters: they are omnipotent in Dublin as in 
Dondén; and, although such illustrious bodies 
cannot be corttpt, it is objected that while the 
rates are uitteasonably heavyabout 30 per cent. 


ing they to be left to the 








on the rental—the poor are not properly em-| 


ployed to_clean the streets—streets perhaps the 


most beautiful (as to the open causeways and | 


tastefal shops) in the world; but certainly as 
dirty as Pera or Constantinople itself could give 
in evidence. These streets are in reality either 
two inches deep in mtd, or so dusty that at times 
it is penal to walk throwgh them. 

There até two causes fot the rapid décline of 
the city—a decline visible it its best quarters. 
For instance, in Mountjoy-square (iioble houses) 
the rent has come down one Halt a lotise thete, 
equal to 200/. or even 3007. in London, tiay be 
had for 70/. ; in Harcourt-street, still finer man- 
sions, for 50/.; and so om throughout all the 
palatial ranges of the departed nobility and 
gentry: The rates on such houses would exceed 
50 per cent. on the rental. Still there is a 
mote operative stimulus to the evacuation 


practice of living ott of town, in the truly beau- 
tiful and picturesque stiburbs which encitele 
Dublin on all sides, but mostly on the south 
Roebuck, Dundrim, Rathfarnham, and chiefly: 
Kingstown, Dalkey; Killiney, and the all- 
glorious Bray and Knniskerry. 

Hitherward, the Railay and the open sea 
(edlled here; 
away the wedlthy as well as the small capi- 
talist atid the man of busitiess;—as; near Lon- 
don, the fitst and-second stations-are thronged 
with villas; the main stteéts here are thronged 
with gaiéty, andthe shops stored with plenty ; 
but as there isiio cotimerce to sustain the 
centre, so th6-déserted houses sitik in -valte; 
and fail in the sttuctuts: What fills dendon, 
from the provinces and from the whole world 
uamely, the railway—empties and impoverishes 
Dublin. 

What then is to be done with tabling 
dwellings, and stables; and factories? Af 
progress of oping 
decay, or are the materials of no use ? 

Many fabrics there, are propped up, as to the 
walls, by large timbers ieitine out in the 
streets, and bearing against second or third 
stories ; the roofs, &c. having fallen in! 

These are facts for the Corporation, or the 
Earl of Meath; or whom it may concern; but 
they are facts. Could not some utilitarian cos- 
mopolite suggest a remedy ? 


As to trades, it is, perhaps, too much to say 
there are none prosperous, save those of the 
producers of beer and strong drinks, aleohol, &c. 
There is a trade in this great cattle-producing 
country which still flourishes, and has always 

rospered: it is the horse trade. Long cele- 
foetal for a hardy and powerful breed of hunters 
and of hacks, Ireland has supplied the English 
market, and mounted the cavalry. The marts 
in this way are numerous and ati 
to extent and amount of business, far exceeding 
even the London repositories. There are few 
that attempt any external show; their object 
me give ample space and good keep, for 
which the abundance and excellence of forage 
affords great facility: Clarendon’s, with riding- 
school ; Ferrall’s, a dealer and livery man, 
beg also a veterinary surgeon; Dawson, of 
Stephen’s-green: but there are of other small 
dealers, a host, for horses are exhaustless as 
dealers. Thus the verdure of the Emerald Isle 
(and in see it is so) is turned into money, 
for grass is also flesh. 

In proof of the spirit of Irish enterprise and 
skill, 1t must not be omitted to state, that there 
is one great manufacturing house in this slum- 
bering metropolis, which despite of many dis- 
advantages, carries on trade in a material not 
considered indigenous to the soil of Ireland, or 
which, if latent therein, has been as yet un- 
wrought, namely; in iron and coal. 

Mr. Richard Turner, of Hammersmith, on 
the Rock-road, imports ‘his iron and coal from 
England ; maintains a foundry arid forges there, 
which occupy an area of 6 acres, together 
with another of two acres in the city; employs 
very numerous hands, and has successfully com- 
peted with the Titanic furnaces of manufac- 
turing Birmingham. 

The merits of these ¢ransmarine foundries, 
have been evidenced by works which have only 
to be named—the Kew Conservatory, and the 
Victoria Regia House, erected in 1847 and 1852 


of tion, but the completion 
town houses to be found in the now fashionable , 


ieally, the Salt Water) lure, 





sams 
—the Liverpool railway station (400 feet by 
180 feet span). 
Lord Faversham’s conservatory at Duncombe. 
ark, Yorkshire; Lord Aberdeen’s ranges at 
Fladdo House ; and numerous others in England 
Scotland, and Wales; all attest the genius, 
erseverance, and merits of the spirited con. 
etor of these works :—by him the elaboration 
of grand and colossal. désigns was first carried 
out in Dublin. 

There it was that the e6titeption of a transept 
for the Crystal Palace fist originated ; for Mr. 
Richard Turner's was the only design, of 200 in 
cotipetition, which comprised that grand deside- 
fatum in the structure ! 

The suecessfal plait ad model of the Great 
Birmingham Station; was also sent in by Mr, 
Turner. He obtained the prize for the concep- 
the work was given 
to a great English fitm ! 

‘Si vos not VObis Miéllificatis apes.” 


Let us res hereafter for competitions open 
to all subjects of Great Britain ; and as Ireland 
possesses fields riéh in icts, and redolent of 
genius, for“ a fai#-fiéld atid no favour.” 

As for the re hed fansions of the nobi- 
lity, they ate converted chiefly into public institu. 
tions: The Lord Ch t's, Stephen’s-green, 
is atiuseum, with webléegedlogical collections: 


Bek Whaley’s Palaee(same place) is a Roman 
Catholic college: the Dake of Leinster’s is the 
presetit Dablis J ’§ Museum,—and a 
splendid. otie too: Moira’s is a poor- 
house! Lord Powerseourt’s,—first the Stamp- 
offite; tow Messrs. Ferrier’s millinery maga- 
ine; Ow gigantic sealé; and so on of the rest. 
The: 8, Who seem to subsist chieflyon the 


séhoo! for ead sutpery, have succeeded 
the gentry and nobility in the principal squares, 
the lawyers: } als6 a fair share; and so 
the gf f anid altérnation goes on. 


But for the Lord Lieutenant and the army, 
what would become of Dublin? It is too 
dreadful to contemplate! Sometimes there are 
vaticinations, to the effect that the mimic 
Regal Court is to be transferred, if not abated. 
What then would become of the heart of Ire- 
land, or to what purpose might the Castle be 
converted? When the Rook moves, the game 
is in danger; but these bodings are baseless. 
To abolish the Vice-Regal Court would’ be to 
scathe the whole social fabric; and there never 
was a nobleman invested with that office who 
gave more complete satisfaction, and made him- 
self more universally poptlar, than Lord 
Carlisle. QuoNDAM. 


SOME NOTES ON THE INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS OF ENGLISH HOUSES. 


THE importance of improving the style and con- 
dition of the houses in use, of both the rich and 

oor, is so evident, that it requires little apology 
or collecting a few particulars in connection ¥ 
them, ros a pages of the past, and comp 
so far as their internal fittings are contr 
the taste and arrangement in fashion then ap 
at Pope This sort of inguity is necessary, I 
order that we may be able to appreciate an 
advancement, and also lest we fail to give 
sufficient credit to those who have gone betore. 

Not to dive too deeply into times of remote 
antiquity, we may remark, that before the ad- 
vancement of civilization had led to the con- 
struction of suitable dwellings, the love of att, 
more or less possessed by all, was shown in the 
curious and often rich and beautiful adornments 
of the person,—amongst the various tribes 0 
Indians, the arrangement of colours,—the skil- 
ful application of materials often causing both 
pleasure and surprise.* 

The cover of walls and frameworks of wood, 
the protection of roofs, and other means 
shelter, soon diverted the adornments of the bj 
son to the various portions of the house, &¢.: 
the woven webs, the paint, once used ry 
dress, have evidently, at early petiods of, 
nations, been applied to render more sigh 
their primitive homes. 


Amongst the tians the weavers’ art’had 
been long kno yc the days of the pro 





i. 


from 
# Some specimens of different kinds of work lately brought 
the Arctié regions, and exhibited at the Polytechtitc inn 
were so beautifully wrought; that they exeited the wonder 

who had thought the:people of those climes were mere savanes- 
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het Isaiah, for we find it said in the 19th chap- 
er of that book, after ——_ that various 
things shall perish, “ Moreover, they that work 
in fine flax, and they that weave net-works, 
shall be confounded.” 

In Ezekiel, chapter xxvii. verse 7,—‘ Fine 
linen with broidered work from Egypt was that 
which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail: blue 
and purple from the Isles of Hlishah, was that 
which covered thee.” ; 

Solomon, when building the temple, had made 
‘fot him a “ vail of blue, and purple, and crim- 
son, and fine linen, and wrought cherubim 
thereon.” 

In Proverbs, chapter vii. verse 9, is the fol- 
lowing :—“I have decked my bed with cover- 
ings of tapestry, with carved works, and with 
fine linen of Egypt.” 

Without entering into further particulars of 
the house fittings of ancient people, we will 
endeavour to give some notes of the interior 
of the houses of the pee agen 

The buildings, probably, were of small 
size, and mostly of wood. The open or horn- 
filled windows, the imperfect carpenter’s 
work, the pinning, &c. of the timber, and 
.other defects, would soon show the neces- 
‘sity for some kind of hangings to keep out 
blasts of wind and harsh weather: we find, 
‘therefore, that at an early date the Anglo- 
Saxons used fixed and other hangings, some 
with the figures of golden birds in needle-work, 
some woven and some plain. Mention is made 
of a vail or drapery partition of this period, on 
which was the destruction of Troy: this was 
the gift of a royal personage. It was customary 
in those times for ladies of rank to work records of 
the actions of their husbands with their needle, 
and leavethem at theirdeathas heir-looms to their 
‘families. In the absence of books and other 
amusements familiar now, many an hour has 
been pleasantly whiled away in such works. 
Hangings, stained with purple and other tints 
were commonly in use, the more elaborately 
wrought being kept for high days and festivals, 
-as too precious for general wear. 

The elaborate patterns in the Anglo-Saxon 
stonework, and the rich colours of their illumi- 
nations, were imitated in the dwellings, the 
trinkets, and the dresses of the ladies. Plain 
colours, we are told, were not in favour: in the 
rooms of the lo-Saxons were ornamented 
footstools, and costly tables of silver and gilding. 
Ethelwold, in Edgar’s reign, is said to have 
ossessed a table of silver of the value of 300/. 

he graceful shape and gay colours of the 
ladies’ dresses of that time must have been. in 
tare harmony with the matters adjoining. The 
bedsteads were much carved, and, as we see b 
‘examining the book illuminations, hung wit 
embroidered curtains: so valuable were many 
of these that they were left from father to son 
for several generations. In the chambers were 
mirrors of silver, candlesticks. and lamps of 
various sorts, of bone, silver, gilt, &c.: they 


had hand-bells and other luxuries which we | als 


scarcely give them the credit of possessing. The 
beds were covered with different aiehia 
sometimes with goat’s skin, bear’s skin, &c. 
sages golden and other drinking-cups, horns 
richly chased; glass and earthenware vessels. 
They had also the wholesome luxury of the 
warnt bath. ‘* Their use,” says Sharon Turner, 
in his admirable ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ 
“seems to have been very common, for a nun 
is- mentioned, who, as an act of voluntary morti- 
fication, used the warm bath only on festivals.” 
Not to ge to bed (a warm and soft one), but to 
lie on the floor, or not to use the warm bath 


lived more than 1,000 years ago, as a severe 
oon Considering the immense masses of 
wellings in England at the present time in 
which no provision has been made for a warm, 
or any other bath, it cannot be said that we 
have improved in this respect so much as we 
Tor 
ek, man, tian, and Assyrian 
wat anetugs, we find representations of re- 
matkable historical and other transactions. 
of the ceremony of the coronation of 
Canute and his queen is painted at the begin- 
ning of a manuscript of bie period, formerly 


Henry III. is known to have issued directions 
for the execution of several artistic works, for 
the adornment of both ecclesiastical and domestic 
edifices. Although it is not mentioned what 
were the subjects which that monarch ordered 
to be ‘painted in his queen’s chamber at Win- 
chester, yet in other instances the subjects have 
been explicitly mentioned. 

The carved history of Edward the Confessor 
and also a painted history (the former still in 


except a small portion, destroyed), and the carved 
illars of Ely Cathedral, are of this king’s time. 

e also caused to be executed the histories of 
the two royal saints Edmund and Edward, 
which were painted in his round chapel at 
Woodstock ; the history of the Crusade, in the 
king’s great chamber in the Tower of London, 
and in a low room near his Jewry at West- 
minster, which last room, on account of its 
being so decorated, was thenceforth to be called 
the Antioch chamber. The story of Edward 
the Confessor taking off his ring and giving it to 
a poor stranger, was painted in St. John’s Chapel, 
in the Tower of London, and in the queen’s 
chapel, at Winchester. 

Langton, Bishop of Lichfield, caused the 
coronation, marriages, wars, and 
Edward I. to be painted in the hall of his 
episcopal palace. The story of Guy, Earl of 

arwick, was wrought in a suit of arras, and 

resented by King Richard II. to his half: 
fiecther, Thomas, Karl of Surrey. 

May we suggest that the Anglo-Saxon period 
of English history affords some excellent sub- 
jects for our painters, and has not been much 
worked P 

In many instances we have, in the illumina- 
tions of this time, pictures of events which had 
probably been witnessed by the artists, and 
rendered by them with fidelity, and as well as 
the knowledge of perspective and composition 
would allow; and however imperfect the art of 
this period may be, it cannot be doubted that 
modern painters will find in these ancient works 
the details of the dresses, of the ladies, the 
robes and head-dresses of kings, priests, and 
peasants, as truly marked as they are in those 
on the walls of even temples, or on the 
wondrous carved chronicles which have recently 
been — to light by the exertions of Mr. 
Layard and others. 

The conquest of England by William the 
Norman, together with the circumstance which 
led thereto, was, by command of Queen Matilda, 
represented in painting, and afterwards by her 


of her court, worked in arras, and presented to 
the cathedral of Bayeux, where it is still pre- 
served. 

During the struggles between the Normans 
and the Anglo-Saxons, it is probable that the 
interior decorations of the English dwellings 
became much plainer: the substantial and in- 
creased size of the various new buildings would 
o to some extent help to produce this effect. 
In the thirteenth century a revival took place in 
England in the use of colour and decoration, 
pas caused by the accounts the Crusaders 

rought of the coverings of the walls of the 
Oriental buildings. The English and French, 
like the Flemings at an early period, were dis- 
tinguished for the excellence of their tapestry, 
which met with a ready market abroad. The 
foreign demand, and also that caused by the in- 
creasing wealth of the citizens, would natu- 
rally lead to the production (on a large scale) 
of those axtistic wall coveri The most 
ancient tapestries were worked in narrow strips 
on frames by hand. In course of time the 
ingenuity of the manufacturers devised the 
meaus for weaving their pietures and diaper 
patterns on a large scale. 

The introduction of carved panels and other 
woodwork, corresponding in design with the 
various of the architecture, added much 
to the good appearance and comfort of the 
old English dwellings. Engravings of these, 
arranged according to their proper dates, have 
been. published by Pugin asa others; and we 
may mention that a most useful collection of 
casts, &c. of wood panels (formerly Mr. 
Cottingham’s), is now arranged for the use of 


students in the Architeetural Museum, Cannon- 





belonging to Hyde Abbey, and which was pro- 
bably executed by direction of the king. , 


existence in Westminster Abbey, the latter, | 


funeral of | 


d with the assist f the ladi 
own hands, and wi e assistance of the ladies, John, the Bagtiat,, on Mente Santty.. 4 nee 


The relics which we still possess of the orna- 
mented work in use in England in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, enable us 
to form some notion of the elaborate details and 
richness of the decoration of the interior of the 
English houses at that time. Nor were the 
tapestry and embroidery confined to the nobility 
and gentry, as is shown by the displays made 
| by the citizens of their household stuffs from 
' their windows and on the house-fronts on great 
occasions. Notwithstanding all this finery, the 
| Sanitary state of affairs will not bear thinking 
| of, and we fear that, owing to the want of drain- 
‘age, the dampness of the houses must have been 
'a cause for general complaint, and too serious 
_ to be dispelled by even the large fires of wood 
so commonly in use. This opinion is to a cer- 
‘tain extent confirmed by mention, by the old 
writers, of the framework of the arras or 
_ tapestry at a distance from the walls. 
| In Shakapeare’s play of Hamlet, a noise is 
heard behind the arras. Sir John Falstaff speaks 

of ‘ behind the arras.” 

Besides the tapestry of the walls, a cover- 
ing of embossed gilt and coloured leather- 
work was much in use, which was probably 
introduced by the Crusaders, who had witnessed 
the Oriental practice of covering walls, &c. with 
prepared skins. Such hangings were for a long 
time manufactured to a considerable extent at 
Venice and Cordova. At East Ham, in Essex, 
not very far from the famous old Greenstead 
Church, is a house of old date, with a tower 
something like that still left at Canonbury, 
| Islington, which is said to have been the place 
| of residence of Anne Boleyn, during the time of 
probation before her marriage with Henry VIII. 
tradition mentioning that from a window of this 
tower the unfortunate lady was pleased to 
have a view of the courtly lodging of Henry at 
Greenwich. Be that as it may, there was in 
this house a chamber covered with leather-work, 
finely gilt and ornamented. The proprietor of 
the place at that time having an eye to the 
value of the 4u//ion contained in this interestin 
fragment of old art, had it taken down, an 
sent to a man accustomed to melt such matters, 
and from the ashes was collected about 80/. or 
90/. worth of gold. Some fine specimens of this 
sort - decoration still fortunately remain wz- 
melted. 














CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Canterbury.—A. cemetery is on the éapis for 
this city. 
Glastonbury.—In the parish charch of St. 


stone pulpit, the gift of Lady Charlotte Neville 
Grenville, was uncovered, and used for the first 
time. It is constructed of Painswick stone, 
carved in six Gothic panels, each panel contain- 
ing two niches, and each niche a sculptured 
figure of one of the Apostles. The design was 
furnished by Mr. Scott, from portions of an old 
stone pulpit recently discovered in the church, 
and has =a executed by Messrs. W. and F. 
Merrick. The pulpit has been fitted with a 
brass desk, presented by Mr. T. Porch Porch. 
A new font of Painswick stone, similar to the 
mutilated one now in use, is about being pre- 
sented by the Misses Neville. For the resto- 
ration of this church a committee has been ap- 
pointed, who invite contributions in aid of the 
undertaking. 

Liverpool.—The chief stone of the new Roman 
Catholic church of St. Vincent of Paul was laid 
on Tuesday before last, in St. James-street, 
Liverpool. The plan is of an oblong form, to 
suit the requirements of the nd, and is com- 
posed of a chancel, 27 feet long by 24 feet deep ; 
two side chapels, 24 feet long and 12 feet wide, 
which will eventually be separated from the 
chancel by an open metal screen ; and a nave 
divided from the above by three Painswick stone 
arches. The nave is composed of six bays, and 
measures 96 feet in — by 60 feet in width, 
and 62 feet in height. The style of the buildin 
is Early Decorated. The external. wrought wor 
is to be picked out of the Stourton-hill Quarry, 
and the walling stone is from Upholland. e 
internal will be executed in Painswick 
and Caen stone. The church will seat 1,000 
persons, with ing room for 500 more. The 





row, Westminster. 


contract is taken by Messrs. Haigh and Sale, of 
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Liverpool, and amounts to 6,700/. The church 
has been designed by Mr. E. W. Pugin, and 
Mr. Eyre is engaged under him to superintend 
and direct its execution. 

Broughton (Manchester).—Broughton Inde- 
pendent Church, as designed and now in course 
of erection, is a structure in the Middle Pointed 
style, the mouldings and tracery partaking of 
the characteristics of the former half of the 
fourteenth century. It is cruciform in plan, 
with a tower at one angle, surmounted by an 
octagonal lantern, which is terminated by a 
spire. At the corresponding angle is a are 
The front window occupies the entire gable : its 
tracery, it is expected, will be filled with stained 
glass. The transepts have also large windows. 
The carved work is to be out of Ancaster 
stone. Iron is used in place of stone in the 
nave arches, which are carried up above the 
galleries as a clerestory to support the roof, 
which has curved centre and principals, and by 
this arrangement is reduced into three spans 
rami The stone is built to form a con- 
trast throughout—brown parpoint walling and 
white Ancaster and Yorkshire tire dressings. 
The work is being carried out by Mr. T. George, 
of Ashton-under-Lyne ; under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Sunderland, architect. 

Rawmarsh (Rotherham).—The village church 
of Rawmarsh has recently undergone various 
repairs and alterations. A tower, 50 feet in 
height, has been added to the building, with a 
seal of bells supplied by Messrs, Mears. A new 
roof has also been given to the edifice. The 
alterations and repairs have cost upwards of 
800/. of which 186/. remain to be subscribed. 
Mr. Chadwick, of Masborough, was the con- 
iractor for the roof and masonry, and Mr. Lud- 
lam for the woodwork. 

Alderley.—A chancel in the Decorated style 
has been added to the old church at Alderley, 
the gift of Lord Stanley. The architects em- 

loyed were Messrs. Cuffley and Starkey, of 

anchester, and the stained-glass windows were 
the work of Messrs. R. B. Edmondson and Son, 
of Manchester. 

Bilton.—The church of Bilton, erected by the 
liberality of Mr. William Sheepshanks, was 
opened on. Sunday before last, by the Rev. T. 
Shsopshanks, the incumbent. The church has 
been erected from designs furnished by Mr. 
Scott. The general style of architecture adopted 
is Early English. In the clerestory the archi- 
tect has substituted a double window of a later 
period for the single lancets of the nave and 
chancel. The walls of the interior are lime- 
stone. The roof of the nave is of open timber- 
work. The chancel has also a timber roof, a 
principal feature being that the ribs spring from 


the corbels and intersect each other, somewhat : 


like a groined ceiling. The pulpit is of white 


limestone, and is of an octagon form. The organ | 
will be completed shortly by Messrs. Hill, of | 


The whole of the chancel windows 
are to be of stained glass. At present only the 
east end has been filled : this portion has been 
executed by Mr. J. C. Crace, of London. The 
subjects of the medallions introduced into the 
east window are incidents in the life of Christ : 
the rest of the windows will be completed early 
in summer. The total length of the church is 
about 77 feet, the chancel being 34 feet long 
by 20 feet wide. 

Great Glemham.— Last year attention was 
directed to the dilapidated and dangerous state 
of Great Glemham Church, and a proposition 
then made of securing the roof by tying it 
together by iron rods. This scheme has been 
abandoned, and Messrs. Morgan and Phipson 
have been consulted, who recommend that the 


London. 


. roof ‘should be restored to its original stability 
“h the means successfully rato 
0 


at Woolpit, 
tton; and other churches, where the roofs 


- had spread in the same manner. The architects 


likewise propose to pull down and rebuild the 


- south aisle, the foundation of which has given 
; way, which failure is one of the main causes of 
_ thé present ruinous state of the church. Messrs. 


Morgan and Phipson have been entrusted with 
the work of restoration, 

Glasgow.—The cathedral, High Church, or 
Hee Kirk,” as it is vulgarly called, in Glasgow, 
was reopened on Sunday before last for public 
worship by the Very Reverend Principal Mac- 
farlan. The alterations are all nearly completed. 


LILLE CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


We are glad to be able to announce that 
England has taken the honours in this competi- 
tion. At a public meeting held on Sunday last, 
the mayor in the chair, it was announced that 
the first prize had been awarded to Messrs. 
Henry Clutton (Charles-street) and William 
Burges, motto “ Foederis arca” and the second 
to Mr. Street, of Oxford, motto “ Quam dilecta 
tabernacula, &c.” The third prize was awarded 
to M. Lassus, of Paris. All these designs are 
included in the nine we selected for notice, and 
are described, briefly, on p. 169. 


At the appointed time, the Mayor, the authori- 
ties, the Commission, promoters of the work, and 
the Jury, took their seats at the tribune provided 
for them. This was the signal for the “ Orphéonistes 
Lillois ” to inaugurate the proceedings by singing the 
beautiful chorus of Soubre, ‘‘ Elevez-vous! voix de 
mon ame.” 

The Préfet testified his sympathy with the cause 
by being present, although too unwell to speak his 
sentiments. M. de Contencin, Directeur des Cultes, 
President of the Jury, then rose, and explained to the 
meeting the causes which had led to the project of 
erecting a cathedral at Lille. He complimented the 
Commission on the happy idea which they had carried 
out, of appealing for designs to architects of all 
nations, and on the brilliant manner in which their 
call had been responded to. 

M. Kolb-Bernard, President of the Commission, 
replied; after which, a hymn, in honour of Notre 
Dame de la Treille and St. Pierre, was sung, the 
words and music composed expressly for the occasion. 

M. D’Anstaing, member of the Jury, then read their 
report, which was of some length, and expatiated on 
the beauty and skill displayed in the plans on which 
they had been called to pronounce their opinion. 

The mottoes or titles to the works, which had been 
selected by the jury for the different class of prizes 
awarded, were then read; after which M. le Comte 
de Caulincourt, Secretary to the Commission, laid on 
the table the letters of the different candidates, the 
seals of which were then publicly broken, and dis- 
clcsed their names and address. The following is the 
list, in addition to those already named :—‘ Honour- 
able mention,” to “ Dum spiro spero,” Mr. Jas. 
Lendon Pealey, Birmingham. —“ Le Monument sera 
Expression d’une grande Pensée,”” M. Chas. Arendt 
de Greewenmacker, Luxembourg. — “I, H. 8.” M. 
Johan Muller, Cologne. — “‘ Sancta Maria sine labe 
concepta,” M. Auguste Hostmar, Carlsrue. — 
** Excelsior,” Mr. John Robinson, London. — “ Soli 





Deo Gloria,”’ M. Ferdinand Sdaler, Zurich.— Rosace 
symbolique,’ M. Ferdinand Kerchnez, Vienna.— 
|“ Nisi Dominus,” Mr. Geo. Goldie, Sheffield. — “ Si 
parva licet,” M. Adhelmar Bouet, Caen. 

Special mention was made of the two last on this 
\list. The Jury regretted not having the means of 
' awarding to them a medal. 
| Silver medals werefawarded to the following :— 
/1. “In veritate confido,”’ Messrs. Isaac Olden and 
Son, Manchester.—2. -‘‘ Spes,” Mr. C. Brodrick, 
| Leeds.—3. “‘ Ad eethera tendens,” Messrs. George 
Evans and Richard Poplarel, London.—4. ‘ Deus 
adjuvet,” M. Leroy, Lille. 

Gold Medals.—1. “‘ Dieu en soit garde,” Messrs. 
Leblanc and Rimbaux, Rheims.—2. ‘“ Zelus domus 
tuse comedit me,”? M. de Curte, Ghent.—3. “ O cle- 
mens, O pia,” M. Vincent Stratz, Cologne. 

Thus it will be seen that out of ten prizes, five 
have been carried off by Englishmen. 


Of the forty-one drawings sent in, twenty-two 
were at once put aside by the umpires, either 
for want of merit or excess in cost. 

The exhibition of the designs excited the 
greatest interest in Lille. On the Sunday pre- 
viously to its closing, the crowd of persons to 
view them was so great that it was necessary 
to form en gueue to get admission. 

The indifference shown in London to the 
exhibition of the designs for barracks now open, 
contrasts very strikingly with this, 
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ACCUMULATOR FOR ORGAN-BELLOWS. — Against 
the notice in your recent number, p. 194, headed 
“ Self-moving Wheel-chairs, &.” I wrote this query, 
—* Could not this (the Accumulator), be applied to 
the bellows of an organ?” andas your correspondent 
“ Urgeo,’—and you seem to assent,—suggests “ that 
others should contribute their thoughts to the Builder 
on this important subject,” I venture to send you my 
thoughts towards obtaining a handy “ traverser,” 
“accumulator,” or whatever it may be called, for the 
use of organ-players, instead of the present clumsy 
laborious working of a foot-iron, or an assistant ; thus 
making an organ as independent an instrument as a 








pianoforte.—AN OLD SuBscRIBER, 





ee, 


THE BARRACK COMPETITION, 


Pressure of matter this week compels us to 
postpone the continuation of our notices of the exhi- 
bition of competition designs now open at Bur. 
lington House. We do this the more reluctantly, as 
we continue to receive numerous opinions as to the 
importance of this competition in reference to the 
public and professional interest which the question of 
competitions involves, and because there is really 
more for us to take notice of, than it is possible to 
report upon during the time that the exhibition js 
open. We had written some observations, which we 
hoped would draw the attention of the profession to the 
opportunity, even more directly than it has been drawn, 
and lamenting that at the close of the exhibition, 
results which might have been made of great value in 
the profession, and for general progress of art, would 
be utterly lost for any object worthy of such 
enormous labour and expense. One of our corre- 
spondents, “‘J. E.” seeing the matter in the same 
light, observes that “it would take any man a month 
fairly to examine and weigh the real merits of the 
immense mass of designs,’ and thinks that as these 
designs have been taken possession of by the Govern- 
ment, it could not be asking too much of the 
Government that they should publish outline plans to 
one small scale of each design, with the written obser- 
vations and specifications of the several competitors, 
Something certainly should be done. We append 
one of the letters which we have received, adverting 
to the same general subject :— 


As one of the competitors in this case, allow 
me to express my unfeigned satisfaction with 
your excellent article in this week’s Builder. 
You say rightly, that the exhibition at Burlington 
House ought to remain open as long as possible; 
and I trust, with you, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if it do really retain all these costly draw- 
ings—useless now to their respective authors—will 
accord them some graceful (and I may say grateful) 
recognition of their having “‘ done the state some ser- 
vice.” I am sure that not the mere hope of pecuniary 
gain alone, but a wide prevalence of the maxim, 





Non tam turpe fait vinci 
Quam contendisse decorem, 

must have existed amongst our British architects on 
this occasion ; since in all my experience I have never 
known a competition so liberally responded to. How 
true are your remarks about the vast expense incurred 
in the mounting, the straining, &c.! Would that 
such things could all straightway be blown to the 
winds in future competitions, as I see they have 
already been by the Liverpool Library Committee! 
A Barrack CoMPETITOR, 











THE PEERS’ OFFICES, HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Sm Cuartes Barry’s great work is ap- 
roaching towards completion : the whole out- 
a of the clo¢k-tower is now seen, and the 
Victoria Tower is finished to the top of the 
arapet and foot of the turrets. These latter, 
owever, will be 70 feet in height; and there 
will further be a flagstaff of great elevation, to 
bear aloft the banner of England when the 
monarch is present. The whole front from 
St. Stephen’s Porch to Victoria Tower is appro- 
mache for offices of the House of Peers, m- 
cluding peers’ private entrance and _ staircase, 
committee-rooms, waiting-rooms, and the nu- 
merous other apartments required. 

It also includes a large room to be called the 
Peers’ Robing-room, which is to be decorat 
in fresco by Mr. Herbert, R.A. This is lighted 
from the top, and fitted up in oak, as is the case 
with the other apartments. The frescoes 
be eight in number, of large size,—the —— 
scriptural. The Cloak-room and Peers’ Stait- 
case are nearly finished, and promise well. 

Our engraving represents the centre of this 
range of offices, with the peers’ entrance. Itis 
executed in Anston stone, mainly, as we are I- 
formed, from the quarries of Mr. Wright. Mr. 
Jay is the contractor. The pedestals on the 
top of the porch will support lamps, but these 
are not yet fixed. 








Accent at tHE Lyceum Taeatae. — Last 
Saturday, the men at work outside the theatre 
attached a ladder to the Bath stone balustrade, e's 
the main cornice of the wing, on the sonth side ig 
portico, The stone balustrade appears to have 
much decayed, = the Haare pe green when & _ 
8 on it, it fell to the ground, fo 
So ining loss of life. It is desirable that the rest 
of the stonework should be examined. 
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THE PEERS’ ENTRANCE, HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT.——Sm Cuaries Barry, R.A. Ancutrect, 
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LET EACH DO SOMETHING. 


Wirz all our boasted philanthrophy, I do not 
think we cut much of a figure in comparison 
with America, as we have had some seven or 
eight centuries of comparative civilization to 
complete our institutions in, yet they are equal 
or before us in the number and a of their 
institutions (slavery excepted). at a num- 
ber of wealthy persons die every year in this 
country without having done any apparent good 
to society, although the ignorance and vice 
that prevail is visible to all, and the want of 
means to extend the useful institutions of the 
country makes a great increase of prisons and 
the asylums for the vicious and depraved neces- 
sary. To hoard the wealth that would do so 
much good, if properly employed, is not accord- 
ing to our religion, or our ideas of a truly great 
po generous nation. England had a long start 
of America, and had great wealth, and many pub- 
lic institutions, before she was born’; but wiiewt 
we make great efforts to improve the condition 
of our people, we shall be left far behind by out 
young and spirited rival. There are plenty of 
wealthy people throughout the country, who 
‘are almost living for themselves alone: were 
they to “pluck up a spirit, and come out,” they 
might set the “builder” to work in erecting 
churches,sohouls;and the many other institutions 
that require to be multiplied to make this country 


what we t aspire to be—the greatest on 
earth Siowuali of charity and love, "<< H. 


FOREIGN: ART INTELLIGENCE. 
Parts: new Bridge Oonstrustions—In 1864 
and 1856 four bridges have been either built or 
rebuilt in the French ompital. On the Pont 


@ Austeritta, whose bre and solidity did not 
tally with the-tnoreased traffic, the iron spans 
have been? by stone: arvhes, the piles 
alone roe -afid by means of 
on 8 ton of thidkness, guaranteed by 
the of the foundation, it’ has: been 
possible to” the roadway’ to 18° mores, 
and preserve the: ¢rotfome on: each side, being 
3°50 méfree broad, and furnished withanelegant 


iron vallings The old 2 a’ Apcole was but 


‘ small ' the Place 
de PHOtel de Villo'wnd the Lle de la Cité. ‘The 
~ tee of the Rue Rivoli, &. have 
indu 


: 
: 


4389 
Foes 





Bottari, Pungileoni, Rumohr, and Passavant 
(Life of Raffaelle) have taken a part. Pungileoni 
Objects to its authenticity, because (accordi 


, cure shops- and the:general re- 
‘of a-better class of premises: 
of our streets; We are nol 


Sanzi, is mentioned as alive, who had died ten 
years previous. It is strange that the source 
whence this interesting MS. came was not 
stated at the auction, neither the person who 
bought it, for 200 francs. 

German National Museum,—This well-pro- 
mising establishment has just published the 
first volume of its Memoirs, “ Denkschriften.” 
After the good example set by the republican 
cities of Frankfort, Hamburg, &c. other similar 
contributions are flocking in, so much so, that 
additional buildings have been hired, until the 
Charterhouse (Karthause), granted by the King 
of Bavaria, be ready for the general reception 
of the German Museum. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Hove (Brighton).—A new town-hall has been 
erected at Hove, for the Brunswick-square and 
Terrace district of Brighton. The new building, 
as deséribed in the local Herald, is of three 
stories; having a frontage of about 56 feet in 
width, with an elevation of 60 feet. The fagade 
is of stone, and the windows, from their number, 
constitute one of the chief features of the struc- 
ture. It contains the usual accommodation for 
police, magisterial, and commissioners’ business, 
to which the first, second, and third stories are 
ir sa devoted. Mr. Fabian was the 
builder, 

Woolwich—A Government contract has been 
entered into by Messrs, Lucas, Brothers, for 
the erection of a new cannon foundry and boring 
mill, on a site between the two foundries already 
in progress in the Arsenal-grounds at Woolwich. 
The of the foundry is to be of various. 
coloured bricks, in a sort of modern Hlizabethan 
style. & extreme length of the frontage, 
which is: to be flanked i two wings Tanhing 
north and south, will be 360 feet. In addition 
to these works, the same builders ate engaged 
in raising some other extensive buildings at 
Woolwich, all of which are in a progressive 
state. The paper factory is nearly complete. 
The shell foundry and laboratory saw-mills are 
also proceeding rapidly. towards completion, 
The whole line of wharfage fronting the stores 
house is:being renewed and strengthened ‘with 
a blooks:of stone shipped from the Portland 

68. 


Therfleld.—The new national school, erected 
under the superintendence of the architect; 
Mr. Nash, was opened on 4th inst. 


That portion of the harbour quay 
works Which belongs to the corporation is now 
making considerable progress, and the remainder, 
under the control of the Select Trustees of the: 
Harbour; will soon be commenced, as the + 
difficultythat of providing the necessary funds 
has, according to the Nor/olk Chroniele, been’ 
surmounted, This section of the work is -estix 
mated to cost 7,0002, 


Tiverpool—A meeting of subscribers to the 
Wellington ‘Thatlonouisl wen called on Monda 
before last, in the Town-hall, when it was sta 
that the amount subscribed was 6,893/. 16s, 6d. 
all ex 161%. 1s. collected. The interest: 
amow to 5514. 28, 8d. and the balanoe:to: 
62757. 10s. A column, as first intended, 
would cost 10,0007, or 18,000/.; and the ques- 
tion was: what was to be:done. Mr. Charles: 
Turner er a column could be erected for 
7,0002.; and if the money was left at interest 
for a time a sufficient sum would be ‘realised. 
He made a motion to that effect. Mr, Willian 
Rathbone and Mr. James Aikin preferred an’ 
equestrian statue, and Mt, Aikin made a motion’ 
to that effect. . George Arkle observed that 
there was no site in Liverpool for acolumn 
My Torr objected to an equestriun statue, as 
there-was no English artist could model a horse: 
, Mt Aikin withdrew his 
and Mr, Turner’s was adopted ——=" It is grati- 
fying;” remarks the Journaé, in-allasion to im- 
ents in the: London-read,). to perceive 
“great progress: making da:the: ctural 
in or 








in some} 
‘confined ‘to: 
Church-street and Bold-street for elegant pre- 
mises. The fine stack of shops recently erected 


— ee 

amongst the first of the kind in the town 
the business of this street is rapidly increasing ” 

Manchester—A group of colossal sculptuy 
comprising the — arms in the centre, anj 
seated figures of Commerce and Manuf; 
on either side, has been erected above the cir. 
cular end of the Royal Exchange here. The 
workmanship is by Mr. Thomas, of Londo 
sculptor, and the design is the joint production 
of Mr. Thomas and Messrs. Mills and Murga. 
troyd, the architects. The group measures 15 
feet high by about twice that width. It jg 
executed in Portland stone. The royal arms 
are sculptured in deep relief, and are ornamented 
with festoons of fruit, flowers, and foliage. The 
dimensions of this portion of the group are 15 
feet 3 inches high by 15 feet 6 inches broad, 
The original weight of the block of stone for 
this portion of the group was seven tons: its 
present weight is five tons: the weight of the 
whole group is about twenty tons. 








CEMETERIES. 


A CORRESPONDENT says,—lI read with much inte. 
rest and pleasure the recent articles on cemeteries in 
the Builder, and was glad to see Mr. Walker’s name 
kept up as the pioneer. There is in the British 
Museum, however, a much older one,—a letter 
addressed to King George III. by Wm. Hawes, M.D, 
the founder of the Royal Humane Society, on the 
subject, in which I think he shows the melancholy 
consequences of burying in churches, &c. It was 
Mr. Benjamin Hawes who, after a walk with the late 
Dr. Valpy, of Reading, over Pére-la-Chaise, Paris, 
nearly twenty years ago, resolved to endeavour to 
take up the subject, aud ultimately established 
the London and Highgate and Nunhead ceme- 
teries; upon which Shillibeer, the first introducer 
of omnibtses, took out a patent for his one-horse 
hearse for ‘a body and four or six mourners, which 
has led very miuch to the reduction of funeral charges; 
and making no extra charge for the distance, he pro- 
moted cemetery ifterments very much. At Nun- 
head there is a reception-room on the Frankfort plan, 
but as it deprives undertakers of a fee for what they 
call a deposit-room till the funeral, not one body has 
been sent to it. 





BELLS AND BELL-HANGING, 

Tae remarks of Mr. Denison, in your nutiber for 
March 22; on the caloulations: whieh I had the ‘honour 
of submitting to the Institate of British Avehitects, 
compel mie to request the favour of the insertion of a 
few lines. 
It. is seareely necessary 6 notive Mr: Denison’s 
aséertion, that Mr. Baker: and T ‘set ourselves to 
work to knock up as many of his«condlusions ‘as we 
could, by way of paying him»off for havitig come to 
the conclusion-that Mr. Baker’s:plan will: not answer.” 
This kind of argument is unworthy.of Mr, Denison, 
and will have‘no weight with anyone ; 
Mr. Dénison*goes on to state, that°my caloulitions 
did not even to take any woeount of the fric- 
tion, on vals high a sh ten (with a hs 
han : in thes depends. ‘state 
rom in one sense true, but lewde, by implivation, 
to-a supposition which would be untrue, 
It is necessary for mie to observe, that the objest of 
my calculations had no direst reference ‘tu this point. 
The question I was i was the: natére and 
amount of the:strains on t tor bolte, andon the 

dgeons supporting a large bell ‘ia motion, and the 
Ghncusious ‘requisite for a's bolt sup the 
bell in the mode patented by Mi Baker, These 
strains depend on the form, weight, and vélovity of 
the eet and are ‘independent of 
friction. jon was, therefrey properly left out of 
consideration in the determination of them But, 
inasmuch as the amount of friction, ceteris: paribus, 
varies -with the resultant strain’ on the gud- 
goons results which indicated that this strain was 

minished by hanging the bell high in the:stock, 
proved incidentally that the fiction was also dimi- 
nished in thesame manner. Fiction, therefore, was 
takendntoncoount ih drawing ‘this: conclusion from 
the oaloulations, though not in the valdulations them- 
selves: 

‘it be true, asetated by Mr. Dénison, 

ot aie, complex ti#in of wheels was or 
calculéité& @troneously by the’Astronomer Royal, 
thes oe ane mechanicitins will be startled at 
eaten ceebeasaabey petite! b 
easily persuaded to belfeve that the friction resulting 
from the rotation of a single body on a single axis 18 
governed by recondite and inscrutable laws. 








in the London-road, extending from Norton- 





to his reading) the father of Raffaelle, Giovanni 


street to Burgess-street, may justly be classed 


With regard to facts, after every allowance for dis- 
turbing causes, those adduced by Mr. Baker remain 
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nar memes 





cidugh 6 confit completely the conielu-[ 
ae eer and 80 tow" Mr, Deshosrs ~A 


‘gations to prevail Woilld bé tatitamount fo re- 
eee adltitit any évidenée against His conelusions. 
The single faéb stited by M+. Taylor is itisuffi- 
dent to béar dowit this evidéiiée, supported as it is by 
¢he almost whaniitiots opiiiion of, practical ringers on 
the subject. It naturally suggests itself that there 
may be some mistake; or that causes may have been 
at work in this pafticular instance with which we 
have not beet made actuainted. For exaniple, an 
alteration itt the diatietér of the gudgeons would 
alter the amount of friction to ah extent which might 
moré that coutiterbalaiice thé gain aceruing from 
raising the bell in the sto¢k. The York Bell is no 
instance against Hanging a bell high in.the stock; for 
although it has not been se¢; Messrs. Mears state that 
it has been rung up 16 set With ease. Those who are 
familiar with tinging know that when this is the case 
it is not the fault of the Well or any difficulty in 
raising it that prevents its being set. 

Tt is clear, howévér, that no mode of settling the 

nestion, which is a not unimportant one, would be 
so satisfactory a8-that snggested by Mr. Burlison of a 
fair ttial of tio precisely similar bells, hung on the 
two different systeitis. 

This experiment may easily be made, and will not 
require to be mixed up with the practical testing of 
Mr. Baker’s ‘patent Fear me which, as Mr. Denison 
cortectly explains, has- nothing whatever to do with 
the advantagés of disadvantages of hanging bells high 
on the stock. R. C. Nichoxs. 


Ir Mr. Burlisoa will devote himself for half-an- 
fiotr to the turning of a grindstone of a ton weight 
(which will be about 5 feet wide and 9 inches thick), 
stopping it at évéry turn, and then look at a man 
ringing a decently-himg bell of the same weight, he 
will, perhaps, understand more than he does at pre- 
sent about the different effects of the friction on the 
axis; according as it is near to or far from the centre 
of gravity; and be able to form some kind of guess 
why a heavy bell is harder to set when it is hung a 
good ‘way below its top than when it is all below the 
stock or gudgéons. 

I have somethitig else'to do that td write answer's 
to all the suggestions, doubts, and hypotheses of per- 
sons who have téad just etiough about bells to be able 
to pour out suéh articles by the dozen; and therefore 
I shall take leave of this stibject with a remark which 
was accidentally omitted in my former letter, viz.— 
that as long a8 I have: known anything about bell- 
ringing (which is now above twetity years), I have 
observed that lotig’ ot tall bells, of what may be called 
the foreign proportions, ate almost always inferior to 
the shorté# ones‘ of thé ustial English shape. Most of 
the best bells that f have’ see are no higher froin the 
mouth to the cotter of the crown than three-fourths 
of tle diatheter, and sorte searcély above tivo-thirds ; 
80 thtich's6, that I ‘always expect to fiid a bell sound 
a bid one if I see it is‘as high as the fivé-sixths, or 
even four-fifths of thé diameter, Which Mr. Burlison 
récotimiended on the ground that it is the height of 
most of the fortigd bells, many of which, I under- 
stand, are as bad as I ‘should expect them to bé from 
their shape. 

T need hardly add, that. with short bells there is 
less excuse than with long ones, for hanging them 
high in the stock, on the grindstone plan, which is of 
comparatively modern introduction, like some other 
ingenious devices for making peals of bells as ineffec- 
tive as possible. E. B. Denison. 


a prs 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting on April 1, the discussion, being 
renewed, on Mr. Heinke’s Paper ‘“ On Improve- 
ments in Diving Dresses and other Apparatus for 
working under Water,” was continued throughout 
the evening. 

_ The extensive use now taking of the diving-dress, 
in the construction of the piers at Portland Break- 
water; under Mr. Rendeél, was mentioned: the water 
there being very: clear; the divers work with great 
ease and. certainty, Numerous diagrams were exlii- 
bited: of the various improvements introduced by 
Mr. Ji Béthell, and: it was: stated, that in conse 
queuce of the ocetrrence of so many accidents 
to divers, when tising the open: helmet, his attention 
had been directed to the subject; and he, in 1834-5, 
devised the tight-vlosed dréss, attached to the helmet, 
and joimed together at the waist by 4 brass girdle and 
serews, causitig the air to from it by means of 
a ventilating Pipe, ftom the top of the helmet, so as 
to get rid of all therespired and fowl air; and thus 
keeping the diver ‘constantly supplied with pure air. 
__ There were also exhibited: several. drawings, show- 
ing ‘how dock waHs and stone piers could be built 
atid repaired tuder water, by using the diving dress, 


éither by the fuse in the ordinary manner, or by 
tireans of the galvanic apparatus. 
Reference was made to several 


on April 10th; 1838, by Colonel Pasley; “‘On the 


upon that paper, Mr. Bethell mentioned the experi- 


them at the next meeting, which request he complied 
ments before the members at the meeting. 


directed to the subject since 1834, whilst engaged on 
experiments connected with his diving-dresses. The 
merit of the introduction of the system of using the 
voltaic battery for the ignition of gunpowder in blast- 


‘ 


first application of the system on a large scale and in 
a practical form, 








NEW IRON DRILL-SHED, WOOLWICH. 


action of the wind on so large and exposed a surface 
of roofing. 

This work has been executed by Messrs. H. and M. 
Grissell, from drawings by Mr. Steit, and under the 


Royal Engineers’ department. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the meeting on Friday, the 11th, a deputation 
from the Board of Works of St. Saviour’s District 
and the Directors of the South-Eastern and Brighton 
Railway Companies, on the subject of a line of street 
from the Borough High-street to the west end of 
town, cattie before the general Board, but no advance 
in the matter was made: 


Embankment of the Thames. 


A memorial from the promoters of an undertaking 
“ for the Formatien of-an Embankment on the North 
Side of the Thames, between Southwark and West- 
minster Bridges, and for the Construction of e Rail- 
way and other Works,” was received, and, after some 
opposition, referred to the Board of Works; 


The Constraction of Public Buildings. 


A report from the Committee on Duties under the 
Building Act, containing the following recommenda- 
tions, was adopted, viz.,—= 


‘That in any case in which a disagreement shall arise 
between the district surveyor and the builder or building 
suiveyor, under the provisions contained in the 30th sée- 
tion of the Metropolitan Building Act, as to the mode of 
constructing any public building upon which the determi- 
nation of this Board becomes necessary, the question shall 
be brought before'the Board by a mémorial setting forth 
the facts of the cass, accompanied by plans and explana- 
tions, upon the receipt of which the superintending archi- 
tects communicate with the other party, and require 
him t6 furnish similar information in support of his case ; 
atid when the same shall have been received, the whole 
matter shall be laid before the Board, before whom the 
parties shall be required:to appear, and, if deemed neces- 
sary, with witnesses.” 


The following is the clause of the Building Act 
referred to :— 


© Clause 30: Notwithatdnditg anything herein contained, 
every public building; ineluding the walls, roofs, floors, 
galleries, and staircases, shall be constructed in such man- 
néf a8 tay be approved by the district surveyor, or, in the 
event of disagreement, may be determined by the Metro- 
politan Board ; and, save in so far a’ respécts the rules of : 
construction, every public building shall throughout thi 
Act be deemed to ba included in the term building, and 
be subject to all the — of this Act, in the same 
manner as if it were.a building ereeted fora purpose other 
than a public purpose.” 


An application from Mr, BE, Murray, for permission 
to erect six buildings in Rope-yard Rails, Woolwich, 
beyond the regular line of fronts of the houses in the 
street, was refused. 








and rocks could ‘be blasted with gunpowder, fired 


conneéted | of th structi ves to 
with the subject read at the Tnstitation. Tlie first was way gun eee re 


Reports by the Superinténding Architect. 
An application made by Mr. Redda, for the ——— 
arquis- 
Mr. Cook, of 7, Loughboroagh-place, Brixton, re- 


Application of Bickford’s Fuzes for Blasting under| ceived the satiction of the Court to make a projection, 
Water,” in which that system was exelusively recom | not exceeding 14 feet in height, over the forecourt of 
mended for submarine blasting. In the diseussion | his premises in that place. 


Leave was givén to Mf. Fallet to construct eaves 


merits-he had tried on the ignition of powder by the| to his house in Park-village Bast, tinder certain rega- 
voltaic pile : he was requested to give an account of Jations pointed out by the superiiteriding architect. 


An application from Mr. Hemming, for the ap- 


with on the 24th April, 1838, exhibiting the experi-} proval of the erection of a temporary iron church for 
, It was | St. Pancras, was; after some discussion, received, and 
then stated that Mr. Bethell’s attention had been | the application granted.* 


Assessment of the Metropolitan Districts. 


On the motion of Mr. Seeléy, it was resolved,— 
‘That in order to make provision for the propet 


ing under water had been claimed for Mr. Bethell ; | carrying into effect the 144th clause of the Metropolis 
but this claim was contested, inasmuch as it was} Local Management Act, it be referred to the Finance 
stated that Professor Daniell had mentioned the sub-| Committee to prepare and lay before this Board an 
ject in his lectures at the Royal Institution long an- | estimate of the several sums whieh it will be necessary 
terior to 1838; also that Colonel Pasley had his| yearly to assess upon megs seme or district in the 
attention drawn to the applicability of the voltaic | metropolis, in order to 

battery for exploding mines, by reading of a bridge | 100,000/. per annum; to be applied to the purposes 
having been so destroyed by an engineer officer in the | described in the said 144th clause; afd also an esti- 
Russian service, in presence of the emperor: the| mate of the rate which will be required to raise such 
precise date of this occurrence was uot stated. At all| sum, supposing that the whole metropolis be rated in 
events, to Colonel Pasley belonged the merit of the | one and the same proportion.” 


e a stated income of 








CHELMSFORD. 
The Shire-hall.—At the Essex: Quarterly Sessions 


last week, reports from the Shire-hall committee and 
THE inconveniénce of exercising men in the open| the county surveyor as to the late accident were 
air either during the severe cold of winter or heats of | read, and, after some discussion, the committee was 
summer has been wisely obviated by erecting a spa-| continued; and it was referred to that committee 
cious iron building 150 feet long and 80 feet span; | to consider and carry out the work for which esti- 
lighted and ventilated: at the top: The corrugated mates were ordered by the late committee, and such 
iron roofing is carried on T and rod-iron principals | other works as they might deem immediately neces 
placed on iron columns, which latter are fixed on brick-| sary. The surveyor, in his report, stated that the 
work, and bolted through to iron plates dexeath the | building, 
concrete over which the columns stand, thus lessen- | cutting walls, &e. was in a-.sound and trustworthy, 
ing the possibility of any accident happening from the | state. 


notwithstanding numerous alterations, 


The Chelmsford and Essex Museum.—A conver- 


sazione was held at the Museum on Tuesday eveni 


before last, and was largely and respectably attended. 
A lecture’ “ On Pottery and China” was delivered by 


superintendence of Mr. Rees, clerk of works to the | the Rev. C. A. St. John Mildmay. The resources of 


the Museum were reinforced by various additions, 
including a fresh-water vivarium, photographs an 
stereoscopes, &c. The lecture and other proceedings 
are reported at some length: in last week’s local 
Chronicle. 

The new Railway Station—The works for the 
new station commenced, under the direction of 
Mr. Bruff, engineer to the compatly, on Monday be- 


fore last, Mr, Jay, the contractor, undertaking to 


complete the same by the end of June, under heavy 
penalties in case of default. The design is Italian, and 
includes a eampanile. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Dorset.—I beg to direct your noticé to an adver- 
tisement in the Dorset Chronicle, which accompanies 
this, soliciting plans from: “ architects, builders, &.” 
for the erection of a new workhouse at Blandford, in 
this county, which is unique in its utter:stupidity. 

Beginning with the above quoted heading, it goes 
onto say; a plan of the ground may be had “ on 
payment of 5s.:” “the drawer of the plan” ap- 
proved, will receive the munificent sum of “ 10/.— 
provided he should not afterwards become the com- 
tractor for the work;” and ends, by allowing from 
the 5th instaut to the 3rd of May, for the prepara- 
tions of designs for a workhouse capable of containing 
250 inmates ! 

Architects, turn your gaze westward to the wilds 
of Dorset, for there, at Blandford (be that name for 
ever famous!), is “the unfound paradise of yout 
despair.” 

T-e-n P-o-u+n-d-s—Ten Pounds !|—that is the talis+ 
man that the wise men of Blandford invariably use 
when they invoke the genius: of architecture: they 
used it with success (ofa certain kind) in thé cemetery 
competition already ventilated in the pages of the 
Builder : they used it when they longed to erect on 
the bleakest down in the coutity, the Farquharson testl- 
monial column, 100 feet high, of solid atone, for the va 
adequate sum of 1,500/ ; aid; would it be believ 
the wicked lure evoked sottie thrée-aud-fifty designs’: 








his | one or two very iligant ones camié fluttering evéh 


from that gim of the say, ould Iréland! _ But, lucky 
men of Blandford, the colamn was decided not to be 


* It has been intimated to us that somite of the distfict #8. 
veyors have’ received back their “ returns” from the superin- 
tendi bitect’s denartment, for amendment om trividl 
grounds. We feel quite sure that Mf. Mitrable needs but tile 
Suggestion toshow due considération for the time of these géi- 
tlemen, 
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built, so all discrepancies of cash in hand, and pro- 
bable cost, were and are forgotten. 
Now again, a third time, oh architects ! ten pounds 
float before your enraptured—your fascinated gaze! 
Rush eagerly towards the prize, and prove yourselves 
the men that Blandfordian committees think you,— 
mere layers of bricks and mortar, or poor half- 
starved office lads, exclaiming, a3 you pawn your 
coats to obtain the requisite preliminary crown, ‘‘ Our 

poverty, but not our will consents.” 
“A DWELLER AMONG THE GENTILES,” 


Aberystwyth Clock-Tower.—We hoped we had 
heard the last of this ill-managed affair,—but, lo! 
fresh letters from architects who sent plans and are 
unable to get them back again, or to learn if they 
ever came before the committee,—the latter declaring 
they returned all the plans, forty-five in number, last 
April. Comment is useless. 

Blackpool Beach Improvements.—Last week the 
committee met at the Albion Hotel, Blackpool, to 
select the best plan, and award the premium of 10/. 
to the successful competitor. There were six plans, 
and the committee selected that by Mr. Henry 
Worthington, painter, of Blackpool. 

Rugby Town-hali Company.—The successful com- 
petitors were Messrs. Clarke and Worthington, of 
London, and Mr, Edward Murray, of Coventry. 





HOUSES IN MELBOURNE. 


A LEGAL friend, writing from Melbourne, says.— 
** Money is scarce here; indeed, I may say that it is 
sometimes not to be seen, so that we have to take 
law out in beans, bacon, coals, and cabbages, instead 
of money; and I assure you that these articles are 
sometimes a great treat here. Wages of all kinds 
have gone down very much lately. Carpenters and 
joiners now get from 10s. 6d. to 15s. per day, accord- 
ing to their ability; bricklayers about 12s. 6d. per 
day, plasterers about the same, and all other skilled 
workmen in about the same ratio, But rent has 
fallen very much. An artisan can get a very tidy 
cottage for about 7s. a week, and, with the exception 
of bread and potatoes, all other articles of consump- 
tion are about the same price as in England,—some a 
little more, others less. I am much puzzling myself 
how I can possibly make my house cool. I wish 
the Builder could give me a hint. It is one of 
Manning’s panelled houses, the sides of the rooms 
only eight feet high. Ihave made the centre of the 
ceilings much higher by carrying it up to the rafters 
and plastering them, and I have also plastered the 
whole of the outside of the house. The roof is of inch 
board covered with tin tiles; but when we have our 
hot days (about 110° in the sun) the heat inside is 
terrible: our dining-room is often above 90°. If any 
thing could be suggested I would try it; but I am 
afraid there is nothing but a two-feet brick wall, with 
rooms twelve or fourteen feet high, and upper stories 
to the houses, will keep the sitting-rooms cool. Our 
evenings are generally comfortable, but the days are 
terrible. The great heat also plays great havoc with 
the gutters,—ridge and valley gutters: they are con- 
stantly cracking, and then comes a sudden tropical 
shower (no joke about it), and we are all swimming 
inside. My house, being a large one, has three roofs, 
so that there are two valleys, which are constantly 
serving us as Thavetold you. I wish something could 
be suggested. I think I saw in the Builder some 
time ago, a plan for plastering ceilings and walls on 
wire net-work instead of laths, as a preventive 
against fire. Do you think it would answer? If so, 
this is the place where it might be tried, as fires are 
not uncommon here, and a fire does not stop at one 
house, but generally clears a row. Can any thing be 
done to render the wood less liable to ignite than at 
present? The insurance here is something frightful : 
they charge 50s. per cent. on all wooden buildings, so 
that my house and furniture, which cost me alto- 
gether nearly 2,000/. would be 507. a year,—a large 
sum ;—if the house is not detached, then about 15s. 
per cent. more! ‘Freemasonry’ does not thrive well 
ere. There are several lodges, but they are mostly 
Scotch and Jews’ lodges: indeed, I do not know of 
one purely English lodge.’ ” 





Contracts for the erection of the new Houses of 
Parliament had been called for, by last advices; and 
it was made imperative that the portion of the work 
more immediately required should be completed by 
the Ist day of _ next. The part of the building 
for which tenders had been called was the place of 
meeting for the Legislative Assembly, which com- 
oo a chamber 71 feet by 89 feet, with division- 

bbies, speakers’ and members’ rooms, and other 
erections, The designs for the building were pre- 
pared by Mr. Kemp, of the firm of Knight, Kemp, 
and Kerr, architects, under the direction of the 


plete, will cover an area of 305 feet by 250 feet. The 
grand fagade will front Spring-street, and will be 
60 feet in height. The building will stand back about 
100 feet from Spring-street, the ground on which 
it stands being enclosed in a curve from the corner of 
Nicholson-street, thus throwing a bold area into 
Spring-street, to give additional prominence to the 
building. The whole will be made, as far as pos- 
sible, fireproof. All elaboration has been postponed, 
though it is not intended to do anything in a merely 
temporary style. The side-walls of the Chamber will 
be divided into compartments, by Ionic columns, and 
coupled columns of the same order are ranged along 
the ends. The space between the pilasters will form 
panels, in which the heroes of our colonial history 
will find fitting places for their portraits. 








DOINGS AT BEDLAM. 


‘* Bethlehemi ad portas tollit ‘ dupla colwmna, 


Mr. Eprtor,—How happens it that you have not 
noticed yourself, or called the attention of your pro- 
fessional readers, to the vigorous tall shoot which has 
sprung up, within the last six months, from that mag- 
nificent specimen of the “ Domei-flora Lauriensis,”+ 
standing in the garden of Bethlehem Hospital. This 
young plant has now attained its full height, and, 
if not cut off untimely, will soon expand into blossom. 
Upon this event, the Governors of the Hospital will 
give another public breakfast, as upon the occasion of 
their planting the original stem. Let us hope that 
the expectations hereof will not all end in smoke. 

Yours truly, SyDDIE£ DE CHIMLIE. 

Cobblers’-hall, April 1st, 1856. 


P.S.—It is much to be desired that the cultivation 
of this splendid plant may be continued, regardless of 
expense, under the present skilful management : there 
will then remain a probability of our soon seeing 
another tall sprout rising up in front of the Hospital, 
or, perhaps, the young plant transplanted to the centre 
of the lawn in front of the Hospital. 


*.* We have reason to believe that the tall shaft 
alluded to is part of the scheme of a warming and 
ventilating engineer, and was strongly objected to by 
the architect previdusly to its erection. We are told 
that, on the report and at the recommendation of the 
architect, it is proposed either to lower or remove it. 
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THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
CHURCH AT DUBLIN. 


THE new University Church is on the eve of com- 
pletion. The site, near the University House in the 
centre of the city, being surrounded by houses, and 
restricted in area, it was resolved to devote the funds 
chiefly to the interior conformation and adornment of 
the edifice. The idea of the whole was based on the 
plan of the Early Italian basilicas. Internally, the 
main body or nave is 100 feet long by 36 broad (the 
utmost width of the ground); the height is 40 feet. 
The “‘ west end” opens by a double colonnade on an 
ante-church of 20 feet by 35 : above this is a gallery 
or triforium, which extends 25 feet into the western 
end of the church itself, built on arches and columns 
of the light and dark Armagh marbles, those of Kil- 
kenny, King’s County, &c. The ante-church is ap- 
proached by an arthex or entrance-hall of large dimen- 
sions, extending to the porch in Stephen’s-green. 
The two sacristies are at the eastern end. The archi- 
tect had to avail himself of every inch of ground, and 
to make the best of difficulties unavoidable from the 
position. The lower part of the interior walls is to 
be covered with marbles of various colours to the 
height of 15 feet. These are all from Irish quarries. 
Each side will contain nine large arch-shaped panels, 
subdivided into rectangular panels, the lunettes con- 
taining a series of seven small arches filled with deco- 
rations of the mosaic character on gold inlaid grounds. 
The centre of these contains a saint’s figure between 
sitting angels, and emblematic foliations of various 
kinds; the meaning of the whole bearing on the 
present or prospective interests of the University ; as, 
for instance, one of such divisions will contain St. 
Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland : on the other side are 
to be sitting angels, bearing the crown, &c. These 
will be separated by palm-trees in mosaic, while the 
angels of the lunette present the oak or emblematic 
vine, sheltering the birds or beasts of the forest. 
Others will be devoted to St. Thomas of Aquinum, 
St. Gregory, St. Fiaker, St. Antony of Padua, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, St. Laurence O’Toole, St. 
Bridget, &c. &c. The enclosing arched panel-frame 
rests on columnar panels, the former being of Cork red, 
and the columnar portion of Galway-green, with 
capital of alabaster, but the whole in intarsiature, as 
the entire wall decorations are surface work, The 








Colonial Engineer, Captain Pasley. The style is 
Modern Roman ; and the whole building, when com- { 


* First line of adescription of the two celebrated statues by 
Cibber, which stood on the portals of old Bethlehem Hospital. 





square intercolumnar panels will be of the King’s 
County and various Armagh grays and browns 
divided by Kilkenny black: above the whole will be 
rectangular panels of Armagh and Galway marbles, 
The triforium or gallery rests on shafts cut ont of 
monolithic blocks of Armagh, King’s County, Kil. 
kenny, and other marbles : most of them are ready for 
erection. 

Above the marbles will run a series of paintings in 
the fresco manner, which have been executed, or are 
in course of execution still, at Rome, under the direc. 
tion of Signor Ferdinando Platneo. These will repre. 
sent SS. Peter and Paul, and their lives, each in a 
series of separate compositions, running from end to 
end of the church. The windows are lifted above 
these, on one level close under the roof, and filled 
with white glass, arranged in “ bull’s-eyes,” or 
lenses, “ to impart a jewelly richness to the glass, 
without either impeding the light or interfering with 
the effect of highly-coloured pictures and rich marbles 
below.” The roof was made flat, in the old Italian 
mode, and Mr. Pollen has painted it with flat designs, 

The altar is to be of Derbyshire fluor-spar crystals, 
and alabaster, with enamel paintings in the centre 
panels, The jewelly surface of this front will accord 
with the precious materials of which the walls of the 
church are to consist; and these are all of them, with 
but few exceptions, national productions. The 
builder is Mr. J. P. Beardwood, of Dublin, who has 
executed the windows as well as the masonry, and 
has undertaken besides the cutting and polishing of a 
portion of the marbles—those from Connemara, The 
architect, painter, and decorator, is the lecturer on 
fine arts to the University. The general proportions 
were given by the rector, who is founder of the 
church. 

There will be seats for above a thousand of the 
public, and a limited number of single seats to be 
secured by the year. 








THE ROADS THROUGH ST. JAMES’S-PARK. 


WE shall know before long how many of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations are proposed to be carried 
out. We are glad to find our objection to the re- 
moval of the Duke of York’s Column is agreed in 
on all hands. A correspondent, who points out that 
the greatest amount of obstruction to traffic in the 
streets of the capital arises from crossings, and that 
the proposed new road will increase the amount of 
cross-traffic where Parliament-street and Bridge- 
street intersect each other, especially if a new 
thoroughfare is opened through Southwark, writes as 
follows :—With an entrance at each side of the Duke 
of York’s Column from the West-end, let a broad 
elevated roadway or promenade be made across 
St. James’s-park, in front of the Horse-guards, with 
a branch turning to the left through Downing-street, 
over Parliament-street, and along the terrace close to 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion to the river, giving 
that mansion, the Terrace, and Downing-street a 
double entrance; one to the new road above, and 
another to Parliament-street below. After getting to 
the river let it either cross directly by a new bridge 
for the Surrey side, or turn to the right for West- 
minster-bridge, increasing the width of that bridge 
and street on the opposite side to meet the increase of 
traffic. Next lengthen George-street, removing the 
gate forward, so as to continue the level of the street 
to the lodge, from whence it would incline, as it now 
does, along Birdcage-walk; and from between the 
lodge and the present gate let a broad roadway be 
made, ascending to opposite Downing-street, where 
it would meet the promenade. Let there also be 4 
road below, as now proposed, from Stable-yard, 
St. James’s. 

The arches over the different roads and streets may 
be of metal, with stairs leading up from the roads and 
streets below at the piers. 








Miscellanea. 


GUN-WADDING FOR THE StaGE.— We still con- 
tinue to receive communications on this subject, not- 
withstanding the hint in our last. One or two of 
these, however, we must notice. Mr. C. F. Dennet 
forwards us specimens of an invention of his, a8 & 


blank cartridge, consisting, he remarks, simp 
of a “cork, powder and metallic foil,” W 
has been tried and found to be effectual. In 
reference to Mr. Dunn’s suggestion of woven oF 
compressed asbestos, Messrs. Deane, Dray, and Co. 
remind us that the wadding sent us by them some 
weeks before Mr. Dunn’s suggestion appeared, no 

by us on 29th March, was compressed asbestos ; but 
they forget that they did not authorise us to state 
what it was composed of, but simply alluded to it a8 
a cheap incombustible material. It can be supplied 
it seems, at eighteenpence apound. Our correspon 





+ President of Bethlehem Hospital, Sir Peter Laurie. 


ence on this subject must here close, 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—At the meeting, on 
April 4th, Mr. Impey communicated some notes “On 
Antiquities found in Dunster-court, Throgmorton- 
street.’ —Mr. Scharf gave an account of the painted 

Jass in Fairford Church, Gloucestershire. After 
investigating the traditions connected with the church, 
he spoke of the disappointment he felt in the glass 
upon first inspection, as far as design and execution 
are concerned. The great west window, devoted 
exclusively to a representation of the Last Judgment, 
was, notwithstanding, worth an express visit, if only 
on account of the exquisite beauty of its colour and 
arrangement. He mentioned that, at thé desire of 
the congregation, a colossal figure of St. Christopher 
was recently scraped off from the north wall facing 
the south porch. The church has been repaired by 
Mr. Loughborough Pearson.—Mr. J. M. Kemble read 
4 ‘On a particular class of Funeral Urns, made 
in the form of Dwellings.”—Mr. Winston described 
some scarcely known glass in Nofth Moreton Church, 
Berks, near Wallingford, of the commencement of the 
reign of Edward II. 

A ScHoot For KENSINGTON PorttTEeRIEs. — En- 
deavours are being made to provide Infant and Ragged 
Schools for the Norland and Potteries District. Our 
readers are aware of the condition of this locality, 
and will see at once the desirability of the object in 
view. Plans have been furnished by Mr. W. Sim, as 
honorary architect, and the committee are offered a 
suitable piece of ground to build on at a moderate 
ground-rent. The amount required for the proposed 
building is about 6007. and the committee earnestly 
solicit donations ; the sum already subscribed and 
promised amounting only to 245/. Mr. Edward 
Jennings, of 29, Clarendon-road, would give any 
information required. 

Tue Guitp oF St. ALBAN.—Reference was made 
in our articles on Woking to the Guild of St. Alban, 
who bury there. We understand that this guild has 
members in other parts of the country besides London, 
and at Tamworth a college is being erected (for which 
Mr. Dudley Male supplied the design) for some of its 
objects, viz. education of orphans, and a place of re- 
tirement for clergy and laymen of the Church of 
England. A site has been obtained overlooking 
Tamworth, and formerly the site of a leper hos- 
pital, the chapel of which still remains, though it 
has been used for years past, the chancel as a cottage, 
and the nave as a cart-shed. A part of the proposed 
building has been erected. 

Buenos Ayres Gas WorkKS.—We learn that the 
new gas company displays a remarkable activity. 
Already the mains are laid in a great number of 
streets, and in many others the trenches are ready for 
the pipes, which are laid along the sides of the foot- 

th. The length of different sized mains already 

id in the streets amounts to the total of 6,200 yards 
lineal. The erection of the retort-house, coal-stores, 
purifying-house, &c. is completed, except the iron 
roofs, which are now being proceeded with. One of 
the two large gasholder tanks is entirely finished : 
the other will be completed in a few days. The retorts 
are upon the ground, and the furnaces are in a state 
of forwardness. The gas company have contracted 
to supply the apparatus and gas for lighting the new 

eatre, now in course of erection, by means of 1,200 
bumers. Mr. Wm. Bragge, C.E. is the engineer for 
the company, and Messrs. Edward T, Bellhouse and 
Co. of Manchester, are the contractors for the entire 
works, 

Cork ScHoor or Ant.—There are thirty engineers 
on the books of this institution, eight carpenters, four 
cabinetmakers, besides carvers, gilders, modellers, 
piotoeraphers, lithographers, japanners, decorators, 

ouse painters, &e. There are four architects, six 
builders, and ten female teachers. All these are ren- 
dering themselves more expert in a trade, or qualify- 
ing themselves for a profession. There are about 
seventy-five, out of 156, to whom the knowledge 
taught in the school is a matter of the very first 
moment, as a means of self-elevation and progress. 


GLascow Move. Lopeine-HousEs.—The annual 
meeting of the friends of this institution was held on 
Monday in last week, the Lord Provost in the chair. 
The report congratulated the meeting on the continued 
success of the present lodging-house, although the 
numbers for this year are somewhat fewer than that 
of last, which was 45,260, and for this year 43,108. 
There had hardly been a case of sickness during the 
year among the lodgers, and this notwithstanding of 
from fifty to sixty being permanent during the whole 
year. The institution had not only been self-sup- 

rting, but there was a balance of 107/. 11s. 44d. 

directors have had laid before them by the Build- 

ing Committee plans of a new and large model lodging- 

house, which they expect, when carried out and com- 

— in the new buildings in Carrick-street and 

pine-street, will prove among the best suited 

for the purpose of any in the kingdom. The work 

has been estimated for, it is said, by competent trades- 
men, 





VENTILATION AND WINDOW Licuts.—The Rev. 
M. Mitchell, in his report to the Committee of 
Council on Education, says, on the subject of ventila- 
tion and window lights,—‘“I am persuaded, my 
Lords, that too much attention cannot be paid to the 
ventilation of rooms, and their method of lighting ; 
and have constantly to complain of the sensation pro- 
duced in buildings with high pitched roofs, combined 
as they generally are with diamond-shaped window- 
glass. These rooms are mostly ill-ventilated, and the 
subject seems to be so little understood, that even the 
plans most highly recommended too frequently fail 
of success. It is a curious fact that, of the pupil- 
teachers and mistresses who have failed in health, all, 
with but one exception, have taught in schools thus 
constructed.” 

THE STEAM-HAMMER.—A five-ton hammer, of an 
improved construction, has been in operation for 
nearly twelve months, at the Bowling Iron Company’s 
Works, partly employed in forging wrought-iron 
plates for floating batteries. The main feature in this 
invention, it is said, consists in its having the steam 
cylinder placed at the back of the hammer-block, 
where it is bolted between the vertical cheeks of the 
standards, thus forming a substantial connection and 
support to the main framing, and effecting an impor- 
tant reduction in the height of the machine, by which 
means the lateral stiffness is so much increased as to 
render the use of props and stays unnecessary. In 
this way the hammer-block can be made of any 
available length, thereby securing ample length of 
guiding surface, without increasing the height of the 
framing. 

DiscovERY OF ROMAN REMAINS AT BARTON- 
UPON-TRENT.—In a field belonging to the incumbent, 
the Rev. Mr. Wintour, where other remains have 
from time to time turned up, the parish clerk, while 
ploughing last week, struck upon a pavement of 
geometrical design, in red, white, and blue, and of 
diced tile mosaic work, “as fresh and beautiful,” says 
the Notts Guardian, “as the day when it was laid 
down, or as we now behold the entrance court of the 
Roman villa at Sydenham Palace.” The area un- 
covered forms an oblong rectangle, 15 feet by 10 feet, 
and so placed that the house-front to which the pave- 
ment belonged must have faced the south. The centre 
part, within a brilliant bordering of scroll and other 
work, is occupied with a great variety of geometrical 
figures, such as squares inserted diagonally within 
squares, others of chequered pattern, others trapezial, 
and all centered in a large ellipse. It is worth 
noting for behoof of future discoverers, that the 
field containing this pavement has long displayed 
the outline and area of this very pavement in the 
form of a square patch of defective vegetation, in 
the midst of richer crops; and there are other 
patches of a similar kind in the same ground. 

Fire at VauxuaLt Raiiway Station.—Every 
building and office belonging to the railway station 
at Vauxhall has been destroyed by fire, which broke 
out on Sunday evening last. The station building 
was upwards of 150 feet long, and 60 feet wide, and 
was composed entirely of wood, canvass, and paper. 
The amount and value of property wasted by fire in 
this country would astonish the population, were it 
correctly estimated once or twice a year. At present, 
fires are unusually numerous throughout the whole 
country, and what is singular, in the majority of in- 
stances, the precise cause or origin of the fire is un- 
known. Has the remarkable prevalence of ozone or 
electrified oxygen in the atmosphere ever since its 
equally remarkable deficiency in the cholera season 
anything to do with it, as at least a predisposing 
cause ? 

A Peroprte’s Park FOR WOLVERHAMPTON.—A 
public meeting of the working classes of Wolverhamp- 
ton was held last week, to take preliminary measures 
for the establishment of a “ People’s Park and Plea- 
sure Grounds.” A committee for the promotion of 
this object has been appointed. It is proposed to 
purchase twenty acres of land at a cost of 2,400/. 
and to fence, drain, plant, form walks, seats, and 
otherwise embellish the park, at a cost of 2,500/. 
more. 

Coatine METALLIC SURFACES WITH ALUMINIUM. 
—Mr. J. G. Taylor, of Glasgow, has specified a patent 
relating to the use of aluminium for coating or plating 
metallic surfaces, either by the action of galvanism, 
or by the old system of plating with sheets. It may 
be also applied for preserving ships’ sheathing, as well 
as for protecting a great variety of metallic surfaces 
liable to injury from the atmosphere, from gases, 
liquids, or direct chemical action. 

KirKsTaLL ABBEY.—We hear that the Earl of 
Cardigan, to whom Kirkstall belongs, has appointed 
Mr. Bloxham to take an architectural survey of the 
ruins, and within the last few days has intrusted the 
care of the abbey and precincts to a committee of five 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who hold it under 
lease for the express purpose of protecting what 
remains, 


BikMINGHAM ScHoot or Art.—The modelling 
classes of the Birmingham School of Art, which have 
for the past nine months been closed, were reopened 
on Monday last, under the superintendence of Mr. 
C. Henry Whitaker, whom the committee have ap- 
pointed. 

THE GLASS-BLOWERS OF LANCASHIRE.—A cor- 
respondent of a Liverpool paper says ;—‘ The glass- 
blowers and gatherers are the worst paid of any men 
in Lancashire. For many months past their wages 
have not averaged 14s. a week, and this pitiful sum 
is principally earned by nightwork. The writer of 
this was present, on Friday night last, when one of 
the blowers—a steady, hard-working, sober man— 
brought home to his wife 10s. for a whole week’s 
work, This man has a wife and family to support by 
his own industry. The worst feature in the case is, 
that he has been obliged to work without intermis- 
sion twenty-four hours at pot-setting, pot-arching, &c. 
which, properly speaking, is the work of a bricklayer, 
and for which he has not received one farthing, nor is 
he likely to have anything.” —Preston Guardian. 


SurvEY oF Tipton: DirFexENcES.—Last week, 
according to the Wolverhampton Chronicle, the Board 
of Health proceeded to the business of the evening, 
namely, the acceptance of one of the tenders for the 
surveying and levelling of the parish, which were 
nineteen in number, ranging from 1,275/. to 125/.! 
Ten of the tenders were reserved for further con- 
sideration. It was stated that the district to be sur- 
veyed for the general plan comprised about 2,300 
acres, and 5,300 houses and buildings, besides col- 
lieries, ironworks, &c. and contains a population of 
upwards of 25,000. Two plans would be required— 
a general plan of the whole parish or district, under 
the jurisdiction of the Local Board, to a scale of two 
feet to the mile; and detailed plans of such portions 
of the parish as shall be required by the Local Board 
of Health (comprising in the whole about fifty sepa- 
rate sheets), to the scale of 10 feet to the mile, or an 
inch to 44 feet. The ten tenders selected out of the 
nineteen were those of Mr. Charles Round, of Tipton, 
9702. in eighteen months; Messrs. Peacock and Cot- 
terell, of Tipton, for 900/. in fifteen months; Mr. W. 
Fereday, of Wolverhampton, 7937. in fifteen months ; 
Mr. G. M. Mills (no residence given), 600/. in nine 
months ; Mr. Harkness, Westminster, 6007. no time 
mentioned; Messrs. Hesketh, Homfray, and Hom- 
fray, of Westminster, 567/. in nine months; Mr. J. 
A. Bone, of Maidstone, 4557. in six months; Mr. 
M‘Cleary, of Cheltenham, 428/. in twelve months ; 
Messrs. Mitchell and Fawcett, of Sheffield, 2507.; 
and Mr. J. G. B. Marshall, of Westminster, 2317. 
Messrs. Peacock and Cotterell’s tender was ultimately 
accepted. 

Steam CarriaGes ror Common Roaps.—A 
correspondent, “C.C.C.” asks “why the many 
attempts made to run steam carriages on common 
roads, have a// failed.’ Perhaps some correspondent 
who knows more of this particular subject than we 
happen to do, may reply to the question. Our corre- 
spondent at same time makes a suggestion interro- 
gatively,—“ Whether a mode of applying steam or 
other motive power to carriages intended for roads 
and streets, by which the pressure would be taken off 
the wheels, and a direct pulling or pushing action 
obtained, would be likely to obviate difficulties.” A 
steam carriage was recently invented which was 
designed to obviate certain difficulties, by carryi 
along with it its own railway, laying it down an 
lifting it up as it progressed. What has become of 
this project, or whether it is still “on the cards,” we 
know not. Steam power, we may here incidentally 
note, would by no means be desirable as the motor 
of those simple and inexpensive self-moving vehicles 
suggested in our pages, for behoof of workmen, 
clerks, shopmen, and others, with small means, and 
resident at a distance from their respective occu- 
pations. 

Tue Inon TrapE.—The quarterly meetings have 
all been held without any alteration in the nominal 
prices. The trade, it is alleged, is looking up, parti- 
cularly since the announcement of peace. 

New ENTRANCE TO REGENT’S-PARK. —It is 
officially announced that the new entrance to the 
Regent’s-park from Charles-street, Portland-town, 
will be opened to the public on the 1st of May. 

Gaze oF SILica over Sort StonzE CaRvINGs.— 
“A Builder” asks “if the new solution of silies 
would do as a substitute for paint upon stone, and, if 
so, how it is prepared.” His object, however, appears 
to be not so much to obtain an opaque paint as a clear 
or transparent glaze. He is aware of the existence 
of artificial means of hardening stuuc (ouch ag carved 
Caen stone chimney-pieces, for instance, which cannot 
be used unless either glazed, hardened, or painted in 
some way), but he is inclined to think that if solution 
of silica would give a glaze to the stone it would 
better meet the requirements of builders, and enable 
them to obtain handsome carved stone chimney-pieces 





at the price of shabby marble ones, 
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Acamm or Frere at Drvugy-Lane THEATRE 
weatm.—Late on Saturday night last, cr early on 
. Sunday morning rather, an outcry arose that Drury- 
lane Theatre was on fire, and the engines were 
promptly on the scene of alarm. The firemen of the 
establishment, however, managed, it is said, to subdue 
the fire ere any great damage was done, the only part 
burnt through the surface of the woodwork being ‘a 
beam under the bridge of the first tier of flies. The 
cireumstance of all in connection with the 
alarm was the fact, that it was one of Phillips’s fire 
annihilators. which was alleged to have caused the 
mischief by exploding while some experiments were 
being tried with it, in order to test its merits as a 
fire annihilator, by comparison with the hose of the 
ordinary firemen, who were not only brought into 
requisition at the same time in an experimental en- 
-deavour to put ont the gas burning in the battens 
over the stage at the end of the performance, but 
were actually called upon to undo the mischief sup- 
— to have been done by the fire annihilator, the 
nel or head of which was blown up in a heated 
state into the flies, where it lodged under the bridge 
of the stage, while another part of it knocked down a 
man, and was projected 35 feet beyond him. The 
machine, it is said, then threw up such a body of fire, 
that every one in the theatre apprehended its entire 
destruction, Several persons were injured, but no 
other harm was done, Mr. Phillips, the inventor of 
the fire annihilator, we observe, repudiates the 
machines made by the company. 

Tue Prorposep Monument To Sir Hueu 
MippLeton.—We learn that the improvement in 
Claremont-square, Pentonville, is now completed 
without anything effectual being done towards the 
erection of a monument to a public benefactor such as 
Sir Hugh Middleton was. It can never be too late, 
however, to do such an act of justice to his memory ; 
and we still hope that a memorial of the beneficent. 
founder of the New River Waterworks will ere long 
he erected in an appropriate locality. 

xe HorticutturaL SHow Garpens aT Cuts- 
WICK, — We are glad to hear that a strenuous 
endeavour is, after all, to be made to retain these de- 
lightfal réunions of the Horticultural Society of 
London. Lar) Grey’s motion in the Society on 31st 
March last, that the council be authorized to termi- 
nate the tenancy of the garden, concluded with a pro- 
viso or qualification to the effect that this should be 
done as soon as possible, “unless such a sum as the 
council may require for maintaining the garden shall 
have- been subscribed before May 1st.” Now many 
of the members are sanguine in their hopes, that by a 
general effort and a new organization of the garden, 
admitting a new class of subscribers, and giving 
greator importance to the meetings in Regent-street, 
the exhibitions at Chiswick may be made as popular 
and profitable as ever they were; and it appears.a 
subscription has been opened for donations which 
shall only be called for should something like thé 
requisite sum (5,000/.) be subscribed. Nearly 6007. 
were thus already offered, up to 7th inst. and it is to 
be hoped that much more has by this time flowed in ; 
that good use will be made of the short time that 
still remains between this and lst May; and that 
Mr. Buoth, the Soeiety’s librarian, at 21, Regent- 
street, will have.a busy time of it till then in receiving 
and acknowledging the requisite offers of conditional 
subscription. Of the 600/. alluded to, the Dukes of 
of Devonshire and Northumberland are each down for 
100/. 

Surrey AroHzoLocicaL Socrety.—The Duke 
of Cambridge has accepted the office of patron of this 
society. 

Tue APPROACHES TO NEW RECORD OFrice.— 
The house at the corner of Carey-street and Bell- 
yard is worth sketching : it is twisted and bulged in 
every direction, and is out of the perpendicular 9 or 
12 inches, overhanging the public way. It cannot be 
less than 200 years old, and has been long since 
vamped up and covered with that most charitable 
material compo to hide its faults. It has for some 
time past been a law stationer’s, but is now vacant, 
probably from being thought dangerous to live in. 
As the street is here a most inconvenient narrow gut, 
and a new line of street is contemplated from the 
new Record Office and Rolls Court, it behoves the 

~authorities whom it may concern to purchase the pro- 
aad (if not already done), and not wait till a new 

ouse is built, for which they would have to pay a 
large sum as compared with the present. Many 
similar opportunities are not profited by, as, for in- 
stance, two or three years ago, at the corner of Queen- 
street aud Drury-lane, where a vacant piece of ground 
and two or three miserable little shops might have 
been obtained, but new a public-house has been newl 
built, and thus the improvement of that awkward 
corner, obstructing the great thoroughfare between 
Long-acre and Queen-street, has been lost. Many 
more similar cases might be mentioned. 

Versum Sar. 
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A new District Courcn ror St. MARYLEBONE. 
—The rector of St. Marylebone and:some of his in, 
fipential parishioners announce that they have seoured 
an offer of ground, formerly the site of Calmel- 
buildings, and a house in Orchard-street, for the 
erection of a new chureh, and they are now actively 
engaged in arrangements for procuring funds to 
carry the object into effect. Subscriptions are being 
received by Sir Samuel Scott and Co. of Cavendish- 
square; and communications by the rector, at 11, 
Upper Wimpole-street. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL REMAINS aT LocH SpyNtIE.— 
Some interesting remains, according to the Elgin 
Courant, have recently been uncovered by the margin 
of Loch Spynie, at Salterhil]l. These remains are of 
black oak, and are supposed to have comprised four con- 
duits opening into an oblong tank, lined and floored 
with oak. The tank is supposed to have been a reser- 
voir for collecting water from the loch for the manu- 
facture of salt. 


DratnaGE or Lonpon.—Apparently not aware 
that a similar suggestion has already appeared in our 
pages, “C. F.” proposes,—“ To place the sewer in 
the bed of the river, which is still public property, 
and where any required depth can be had, so that the 
existing sewers may, with slight alteration at their 
outlet, be conveyed to it. If this principle be adopted, 
it might be carried out in various ways, and it is not 
desired to encumber this statement with unnecessary 
details, but. having regard to the qualifications already 
stated, the following plan is suggested ;—that an iron 
sewer or sewers should be made, in lengths, furnished 
with pee: inlets, similar to those in drain pipes. 
Whether one sewer in the centre of the stream would 
serve for both banks, or whether two sewers of less 
capacity would be preferable, it is not necessary now 
to assert : it is suggested that the form for such sewer 
should be that of the letter D, with the flat side 
uppermost, thus, (; that the conducting channels 
from the existing sewers should also be of iron; and 
where several sewers now enter the river near to- 
gether, a junction might be formed before entering 
the main sewer: it is believed that by deepening the 
bed of the river, where necessary, with dredging- 
machines, the greater part of the sewer could be laid 
with comparative ease. wg, een has proved that 
constructions of iron can be brought within closer 
calculation, both as to cost and time of completion, 
than those of other materials, and iron mains have 
been already laid across the Thames by the water 
companies.” Of some of his general observations we 
may avail ourselves hereafter. 


SmITHFIELD.—“ W. D.” proposes that the present 
site of Smithfield:market should be open to Charter- 
house-square, by pulling down one row of houses, 
which would give the largest area in London, at 
trifling expense, to the great benefit of the whole of the 
inhabitants, 

A Hint ror WorkMEN IN POOR Heat, who 
have to rise early, and to walk any great distance 
before breakfast :—Into the bottom of a.tumbler or 
sugar-basin put the yolks of two eggs (when they are 
cheap), and mill them up into a froth, with some 
powdered lump sugar or brown sugar: then fill the 
tumbler or basin with boiling coffee, and you will 
have a “before breakfast ” fit fora king, and on the 
strength of which you may defy ma/aria, or a ten 


health is everything with them, for themselves and 
families ; and it is far better than taking the morning 


better tonic than can be purchased at the doctor’s 
shop. Engineers on railways agree that coffee is the 
very best thing to take early in the morning. Plumbers 
and painters should drink “pure unadulterated ” 
milk.—Puino. 








TENDERS 
For building a rectory-house at Sheepy, in the county 


of Leicester. Mr. R. Jennings, architect. The old mate- 
rials to be the property of the contractors :— 


With Hollington 
With Hollington _ stone dressings 
stone dressings and patent 
and hammer- ressed bricks 
dressed facings. rom Lichfield. 
Johnson, Leicester...... £2,670 0 0 £2,685 0 0 
T. and G. Harrold, 
Hinckley ...... seeeeeses 2,426 10 0 2,428 16 0 
Lilleys and Elliott, 
Measham .........++-020 2,186 0 0 2,138 0 0 
Fox and Brothers, 
Atherstone ........... 2,027 0 0 1,987 0 0 
Haddon and Potter, do, 
(accepted).....p.scceeeee 1,794 0 8 1,817 16 8 





For building the carease of a new house at Orchard- 
. T, H. Wyatt, 
architeet :— 


Trapp and Harris, Warminster £10,312 
Wilcox, Bristol ,...... dieoeeseenagene 10,250 
Davis, Frome ...,...... beahbs ebb toes 10,190 
Brown and Sons, Frome......... 10,122 


00 
00 
0.0 
: 0 0 
Jones, Bradford (accepted) ... 9,714 0 0 


———— 


For building for Messrs. Hobbs: ang Co. 


a factory 
American lock-makers, in Arlington-street, . 
a Mesars. Cadogan, architects, lene i a 
—_ 
7 Devereux and: Son....r.ccecessecves 2,983 -0 
2,200 


Mp. 


Sanders and Woelcott...ce....0.04 





ooooos 
eeeoeoseo 





For nine houses at Notting-hill :-— 

















NA sass vecitcasiraannsaciseshane 27,069.10 01 
Lawrence 6,855 0 
der 6,680 0 
Wheeler 6,000 0 0 
nell 4,970 0 01! 





For warehouses and stables for Mr. George Middleton 
in Norton-folgate. Mr. William Reddall, arenbenten 














Scott and Cornwall 00 
J. Pritchard and Son .... 0 0 
Pritchard anQBons ..,.....c...00000 - 1,106 0 0 
1 a eee RR ROE ER 1,073 0 0 
Wheen 1,015 0 0 
WOE ss ccrestanccksstadscatcealalscseee 1,013 0 0 
Johnson 00 
pene 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Norg.—Various statements having reached us as to 
the difficulty of-procuring copies of the Builder in some 
parts of the kingdom—more particularly in Ireland,—it is 
proposed to parties desiring to subcribe, that on the trans. 
mission of a post-office order, or postage stamps, addressed 
“ Office of the Builder, No.1, York-street, Covent:garden, 
London,” the Builder will be forwarded to them on the 
day of publieation. 


Terms, for One Year ......0scseecas £1 18 
»» 99 Half-year....... qanacger 0 10 10 
» a9 Quarter-year ..,...... 05 5 





“J. F. F."°—* J. D.* {we cannot interfere between Mr. 
representatives and his tenants)" No, 31.”—“W. R. wae 
H. V. 8.”—“Paving Supyeyor” (we are forced to d giving 
prices).—" J. B. P."—" J. 0,” —"* C, W."—“ E. T. B.”—"" B. RJ.” (we 
are unable to advise).—“ W. T.°—"J, T.°— J, U.7—" i. BR 
“J. AL" "8. 8.9" C. RG. W. BY W. B. BW. ga 
“8. T."—“C. B."—“ Mr. Nw" F.C. BP." W. 0, T.”"—.Quen- 
dam.”—*C, B, A.—“G. G. 8."—" F. G.”—“ Mr. R."—"w, Yr 
“RIM. D. Wi —" J. Ro —" A. BB. HP“ T, BW” 
—*F, &. 3.%—*R, B.A" W. BL. —"* J. Mo OW LD 
—* J.B, N.°—"* W. M. B.” (Bly) —“L. and B”—“ PMA 
Competitor” (mem. thirteen so signed).—“ W. B.”—"A 
tant."—"C, 5.°—** W."—" Gol. N.” (parcel has arrived).—“J, dD. 
P.°—* M. J. L."—"* C, F.”:(next week). 

“Books and Addresses.”--We ‘are forced to decline paintingay 
books or finding addresses. _ , 

NOTICE, — All communications respecting aduentise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the *‘ Editor :” all other communications shonld ‘be 
addressed to the Enrror, and not to:the Publisher, 





————— 





NOTICE. 
From and after the lst January, 1856, the entire postage 
upon all newspapers sent to France, and Foreign countries 
vid France, must be. prepaid: the. stamped copy. of the 
paper is of no avail. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. AND THE TRADE IN 
@ENBRAI. 
J M. CASENTINI, FIGURE and ARCHI- 


@ TECTURAL MODELLER, STONE CARVER, &e. &. 

most respectfully revarng thanks to his ds for past fa 

and has the pleasure of announcing that 

ternal decors wellnon soricer ard ateligs of sr 
ecorations, viz. ceilings, cornices, and pan 

description. J. M. ©. farther asserts that an order he may be 

entrusted with will be executed with despatch and economR— 

N -4 Contracts aiven i nos werk. or fhe ae < old work, 

in town or country. ng mF accura , 

from architectural designs given, and cast in any of the patent 

en: 


dram or glass of beer; and it is a cheaper and far | cements. 





A BUILDER’S BUSINESS, near the 
Strand, with a good private connection, to be DIS 
eda ages hon toe PRIN Sarco Wali 
ton-road, Camberwell. i : Tt 


FIRST-RATE old-established BUILDER'S 
BUSINESS in the City TO BE DISPOSED OF.—Apply, 
by letter only, to A. B. at Mr. Randall's, 14, Tokenhouse- 
O UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET- 
MAKERS, CARPET SALESMEN, and DRAPERS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, 9 well-established BUSINESS, to which 
a considerable and respectable ction is attached, with very 
extensive and highly ient i held for a term of 


clea orgies. gis Hrs POON ana POOL 

Solicitors, 58, artholomew.ck , City. 

ENT’S PAINTING BRUSHES are of the 
best quality, and may be obtained _at all the = 


ve 
houses in the trade.and of the manu G. B, KE 
CO. 11, Great Marlborough-street, London. blished 1777, 


N.B. Kent's Painting Brushes are ajl stamped G. B. KENT 
Price Lists forwarded by post. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


ABOUR. in the GRAINING and MAR- 




















= 0 
PELTON STRANGE, Not, Gover Clevelaudstrest, star 
square. Estimates supplied for the above. 





‘7 HE CASE of INSTRUMENTS for 20s, 
tm EAE ORL 


payee men me ro key 
geal and parallel of the fini mee most a 
manship. 
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